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AY we begin this article with four statements which 
M appear to us incontrovertible, but which, none the 

less, may be controverted, and even provocative ? 
It will be our duty to support them. 

1. Countries, that have never lost the Faith, are apt to 
take their possession of it for granted, to neglect to study 
it, to disregard changing conditions, and to be perfectly un- 
able to defend themselves against any novel attack, especi- 
ally if it be well organized. 

2. A very highly organized double attack, which we shall 
call the “Red” and the “Grey,” wealthy, passionate and inter- 
national, is being made precisely on such countries as we 
have named, especially when, owing to great impoverishment, 
they are miserable or restive, or, when, owing to a sudden 
increase in importance, they tend to arrogance and elation. 

3. It is absolutely necessary that such attacks be met by 
a similar sort of resistance—international and ardent, even 
if not wealthy. 

4. English Catholics do not realize the hundredth part 
of what their fellow-Catholics abroad are going through; 
therefore they do far less than their sheer duty in the matter 
of co-operation. 

With regard to our first statement, we have already quoted 
what was said to us again and again in Croatia last year: 
“This people is a golden people, but they 4now nothing of 
their faith. This piety will not survive into the coming 
generation.”” Many schemes were put before us—all instruc- 
tional. Were we to rely entirely upon letters we have re- 
ceived from Ireland, all from Irishmen, we might advance 
the same thing about that land. From Dublin, from Cork, 
from the west, the same assertion has come. Somehow or 
other, in Hungary, a nation 63% Catholic is governed almost 
entirely by Protestants. We glance rapidly through the 
letters that for some time we have been privileged to re- 
ceive fortnightly from Czecho-Slovakia. The joint pastoral 
of the Czech Hierarchy (February 7th) deals almost wholly 
with the need of free, that it may be adequate, Catholic edu- 
cation. The Apostolic Association of SS. Cyril and Method, 
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of which the centre is at Velehrad, has to take a quite new 
attitude of responsibility towards the Catholic communities, 
be they Latin, Russo-Catholic, or Greco-Catholic (for the 
Ukrainians and Ruthenes), now included in the Republic and 
a prey to the influences mentioned below. Everyone knows 
that the Russian Christians were left entirely, you may say, 
without instruction. This is one reason why they simply do 
not know the meaning of the events that Capt. McCullagh 
has recently described in his book on Christianity in Russia, 
which should be in the hands of all Catholics who want to 
know what the tendencies there are—for these remain un- 
changed, even though this fact or that, mentioned in that 
book, may be out of date already. But we do not want to 
labour a negative, which is, that populations, at their ease 
as Catholics when quite unmolested, find that they cannot 
maintain themselves once they are attacked, because their 
allegiance to the Catholic Faith has been one of sentiment 
and of acquired momentum rather than of conviction and 
intelligence. (Nor must we be accused of worldliness, in 
asking thus for an intelligent piety. The Holy Father's re- 
cent Allocution insists that the “moderators’’ even of con- 
templative Orders must see to it that their candidates be 
well instructed. ) 

What is more to the point is that these ill-defended Catho- 
lic communities are vigorously attacked from two sides. We 
will not emphasize the “ Red Peril,”’ terrible as it is, for Eng- 
lish-speaking men and women are not on the whole respon- 
sible for that. Rather are they its dupes. Even in this 
country and in Ireland, the Communist, anti-Christian party, 
appears to be supported by funds from without, rather than 
to be an originating force. What they rarely see, however, 
is—I will not say, the direct Bolshevik propaganda, but the 
use that this propaganda makes of the exaggerated national- 
ism that exists in the new countries especially. Nor do they 
see how the disintegrating forces of Liberalism play into 
the hands of those who want the destruction of nations them- 
selves, in favour of that Internationalism which is the parody 
of Catholicity. And the new countries, so far as they are 
not Catholic, are Liberalistic when not Bolshevik. So true 
was the saying of Pius X., that Modernism was the Synthesis 
of Heresies. 

The day of Lutheranism, of Calvinism, of Pietism, what 
not, as such, is over. All the sects, nowadays, including 
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Anglicanism abroad, when not occupied in its colonial propa- 
ganda, are fusing into a sort of vaguely Theistic philan- 
thropy (amazingly similar to the syncretist international pan- 
theism that preceded the collapse of the Roman Empire), 
which, when used as a Gospel, is what we call the Grey Peril. 
Abroad, Christian Science itself is able to shed those em- 
barrassing characteristics which, as Eddyism, it still to a 
waning extent possesses in America, and can issue its litera- 
ture in seven languages, and offer it gratis, without its seem- 
ing so very different from what the American Baptists, 
Methodists, Student-Christian-Movementists, send broad- 
cast.1 Much in the same way, Theosophy is able, in these 
new areas, to discard the annoying legacies of Mme. Blavat- 
sky and even Mrs. Besant, and seem sweetly reasonable, as 
the Gnostics must have done in the third century, when they 
had gone to Rome and had their oddities washed out. The 
Y.M.C.A. third congress, held at Bratislava in December, 
1923, was not only attended by Protestant pastors of all sorts 
from all parts of Czecho-Slovakia, but much blessed by the 
Government which regularly refuses the same sort of appro- 
bation to Catholic reunions, despite the fact that two-thirds 
of the Republic must be called Catholic. The Y.M.C.A. is 
concentrating upon Slovakia. Why? Because, as the 
“Czecho-Slovak Republic’’ quite frankly said, the majority 
of schools in that part of the State are under clerical in- 
fluence and never can be loyal, and an added edge is given 
to this assertion by equating “clerical” with Magyar. It can- 
not be denied that M. Masaryk himself, a Protestant so far as 
he is anything, used to attack the Catholic Church and Faith 
directly in his professorial days, and though since he has 
held the highest post in the Republic, he has, we believe, 
done little that is actively anti-Catholic, yet he allows his 
entourage, for example, his personal secretary, M. Skrach, 
to republish old lectures and books of his, full of positive 
attacks against the Church, and his phrase—“ Rome must be 
judged and condemned ""—is made great use of by all who 
hate the Faith. Not long ago, in 7he 7adlet, we tried to 
show how preposterous was the contention that Czechs who, 
under the manifold pressure brought to bear on them—it has 
amounted to sheer persecution—drop away from the Roman 

We may refer, with due reservation of judgment, to Bootlegging Mind 


Poison, by F. R. Marvin, Editor Searchlight Dept., The New York Commercial, 
for a list of publications. 
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Faith, coalesce into a new Church, or manifest any kind of 
Spiritual revival. The new National Church, an experiment 
made in the interests, precisely, of Nationalism, was with- 
out creed as without clergy. A complaisant Serb prelate pro- 
vided a hierarchy; but its “patriarch elect,’’ Dr. Farsky, 
produced a Catechism that was to be universally imposed, 
against which the survivals of Catholic feeling, such as they 
were, rose in revolt. In it, God became an Immanent Law 
of the World: Christ, a prophet along with Buddha, Zoro- 
aster, Cyril and Method, John Hus, and John Komensky; 
the Holy Spirit was the enthusiasm a Christian feels; 
the Church was committed to the first seven councils, I think, 
allowing for all developments demanded by the progress of 
modern science and philosophy. It is true that this scandal 
was denounced, and the Catechism is even now, unless we 
err, being recast. But it remains as a proof of the sort of 
thing that those responsible for the destiny of Czecho- 
Slovakia want and favour. 

Having mentioned Serbia, we recall that the Vesnik (Mes- 
senger), a Serb ecclesiastical-political weekly, boldly de- 
clares that of all the Orthodox Churches the Serb is and 
must be the dominant one. Russia and Constantinople, it 
says, are alike in a state of perfect degradation and internal 
conflict; the oriental patriarchates are helpless and mere 
traditionalists. The new western Churches—like the national 
Czecho-Slovak one—openly seek Serb protection and de- 
velop, though slowly, beneath it.? 

We have by us another Serb paper which threw the most 
bitter ridicule upon the Russian Church, or (to-day) 
Churches, which it described as ossified, petrified, all that 


* Yet the Hriscanski Zivoi—‘Christian Life’’"—another Orthodox Serb periodi- 
cal, owned by M. Janic, the Jugo-Slav Minister of worship, said quite recently 
(we quote from a French translation in the Nova Revija of Dubrovnik (Ragusa) 
of March 24th): “Our ecclesiastical-religious life has come to the point of 
total loss of bearings, of unheard-of confusion, of dismay and of wandering, 
of nervous fumbling. . . . This leads to the creation of that chaos which in- 
creases daily in our Church. . . . No one to-day can fail to see how low the 
authority of our Church has fallen among the people, . . . and what is more 
alarming, that this diminution and limitation (of national influence) is more 
and more accentuated and ever more openly realized. . . . Our churches are 
empty. Religious and ecclesiastical obligations are deliberately neglected. The 
higher and lower clergy are, save a small though brilliant minority, the object 
of violent attack, sarcastic criticism, and pitiless derision. One may say with- 
out exaggeration that what keeps the greater number of faithful attached to 
the Church, is not religious conviction . . . but the power of atavism. . . Our 
Church, as it exists at present, is situated on volcanic ground, nét on the gospel- 
stone. We must tremble lest the whirlwinds of events sweep it away, and 
hurl it whither its instinctive passion tends.” 
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you will that is indicative of squalid traditionalism. The 
“filthy hair” of the Russian pope played a great part in 
this Orthodox recrimination. We cannot believe in the 
equity of such writers, be they civic or ecclesiastical. This 
kind of political-journalist either is Orthodox, and is ready 
(as a list of enactments before us makes it surely clear) to 
welcome every kind of legislation that differentiates in his 
favour, or, he, like his Government, is Liberalistic, which 
means, in the long run, modernist ito the extreme; and it 
seems to us contrary to all psychology as well as to experi- 
ence, to expect the modernist ot to be anti-Roman—if not 
at once, at least the moment it stops paying to be on good 
terms with Rome. We ought never, then, to speak, as our 
Anglicans constantly do, of “the Greek Church,” or even 
of “the Eastern Church.”! There is no such thing, Pan- 
Orthodox synods notwithstanding. Even the auto-cephalous 
Oriental Churches are not one within themselves, and the 
most this-world-prosperous ones among them, or parts with- 
in each, are those who join hands with the missions from the 
“go-ahead’’ West, America and England, and go “Grey” in 
company with the Methodists, Salvationists, and the rest. 
We are particularly anxious not to be unfair or uncharit- 
able in writing thus: but we hold it certain that the poli- 
ticians of the countries we have mentioned are themselves 
fair, when they are, because they cannot with decency be 
as liberalizing as they would like. It is hardly any good 
mentioning Concordats. For though in a perfect State an 
alliance should and would exist, successfully, between the 
ecclesiastical and the political representatives, no alliance 
that exists or shall exist between the Vatican and an atheist 
or heterodox or modernist Government can be better than 
a compromise that leaves the Church at any rate uncomfort- 
able. Certainly we hope for Concordats: anything, almost, 
is better than the precarious and the arbitrary; and we hope 
very much that the League of Nations will thrive and will 
protect, as it has already done to some extent, Catholic 
minorities; and we further hope that last year’s Reading 
Conference will cause Catholics to concentrate on this very 
topic, especially as regards those little nations which are so 


* We need only refer to Dr. Fortescue’s invaluable books, or to that useful 
and more accessible pamphlet by Mr. W. L. Scott, Eastern Catholics (C.T.S.: 
price 2d.), or finally to THe Montn, January, 1924, “ The Decay of Russian 
Orthodoxy,”’ and a very remarkable page (8) in The Second Spring, May, 1924. 
The evidence there set forth should not be lost. 
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apt, as we said, to get drunk with their Nationalism, or to be 
victims of that party within themselves which is so, and which 
imitates what it imagines to be the mental make-up of the 
greater States, just as Balkan towns started to imitate the 
worst features of Paris decoration and art. All the same, 
a happy future is not assured simply because there is a Con- 
cordat, as France and Portugal have very well experienced. 
The mere fact that there is a strong Catholic element in a 
country by no means settles the question in favour of free- 
dom, since Catholics themselves can quite well be infected 
with Nationalism of an evil sort, as a recent article by the 
Editor in THE MONTH well proved and as events in Rou- 
mania, that is, in Transylvania, illustrate, and even in the 
parts of Italy that lately were Slovenia. For in the Musso- 
lini-Pasic treaty, it appears that the Orthodox within the ap- 
propriated areas are to be allowed to use their ancient 
liturgical language as before and to preach in Croat or 
Slovene, whereas no such privilege is given to the Catho- 
lics. They are practically offered the option of being 
Italianized or of apostasy to Orthodoxy. It will be obvious 
how this exasperates a “nationalist’’ feeling, such as that (we 
could not help feeling) expressed in the otherwise quite 
amazingly beautiful vestments offered to the heroic bishop of 
Ljubljana for his jubilee, most of which were little else than 
Slovene tricolours, such quantities of such vivid red and blue 
had been used for their adornment. When we reflect upon 
the relative discouragement given to the display of national 
emblems, such as flags, in our own churches, we cannot feel 
much sympathy for this invasion of the very sanctuary by 
downright provocative symbolism. A separate article would 
be needed, with full statistics, such as we do not possess in 
scientific completeness, to explain how definitely de-catho- 
licizing is the educational tendency in all these countries, 
accentuated by the enormous influx of Russian university 
students, especially into Serbia. Such students are notori- 
ously de-Christianized. Yet it is they who are influencing 
the whole University life of Serbia and of much of Czecho- 
Slovakia. ‘ Serbia,”’ wrote not long ago Miss Iredale, Secre- 
tary of the Imperial War Relief Fund (we quoted this in 
an article recently printed in The Catholic World), ‘has 
work for all, both for her own people and for the Russians 
who are in her midst, but the people she needs most of all 
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are trained educated leaders for every branch of civil life. 
She simply has not got teachers to put in her schools, nor 
doctors, engineers, agriculturalists to direct her national life 
in these fields. . . . The Serbian Government is willing to 
subsidize every Serbian and Russian student who will enter 
her Universities provided he will do good work. . . There 
are 2,000 refugee students in Serbia.” 

The fact remains that in most of Central Europe, to 
look no further, populations are either exultant or miser- 
able; in the former case, they suffer from an excess of 
national spirit, which leads them too often away from the 
supra-national authority of Rome, and into the arms of those 
whom they think to represent the most advanced thought 
of old-established States; and so Liberal American and 
British missions play into the hands of not mere de-Romani- 
zation but of actual de-Christianization there. Such mis- 
sions, a few of them (like, we are told, the Quakers, and a 
good proportion of the Student Christian Movement folks) 
without insincerity devote themselves to the material . and 
even moral well-being of the destitute in these hard-hit lands, 
but most of them are frankly proselytizing, even where they 
are not really wanted, as in large parts of Czecho-Slovakia 
they certainly are not. No doubt the pinnacle of cynicism 
is scaled by those American Methodists who feel “called” 
to establish themselves in vulgar opulence in Rome itself. 

Of all the efforts that Catholics are making, we mean here 
to emphasize only one, the International White Cross in 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. We would like to extend our- 
selves over Dr. Alphons Steger’s international work, started 
some time ago in Amsterdam and equipped with an amazing 
list of lofty patron-names. We always thought that this 
effort was premature, and in fact we doubt whether it has 
issued into much beyoud Dr. Guiseppe Monti’s International 
Bureau of Catholic Information in Rome,! and even that, we 
hear with sincere regret (for what more useful? ) languishes. 
The International Catholic League (IKA), whose Director- 
in-Chief was Dr. J. M. Metzger, has a very fine programme 
and is fully international in scope—significantly it has quite 
recently felt it advisable to shift its centre from Graz to 

* This Bureau, Rome (26) via Pietro Cavallino 38, has just published an 
International Handbook of Catholic Organizations (appendix on Catholic Uni- 
versities), English Version, from Action Populaire, 17 rue Soufflot, Paris (Vé®), 


12 francs 50, so excellent, that all who take the least interest in general Catholic 
affairs, should at once procure it. 
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Fribourg in Switzerland. (This was the organization that 
made so much, at first, of Esperanto. We gather that this 
“auxiliary language’’ makes no more so sturdy a plank in 
its platform. But certainly we found, last year at Inns- 
bruck, where 39 countries (unless we err) sent representa- 
tives to the International Catholic Young Men’s Societies 
conference—over 30 countries, but England was not among 
them, our presence being but a last-resort affair—that a com- 
mon talk would have been invaluable, and Latin is not avail- 
able.) This association then aims, first of all, at the creation 
of a good international Catholic news agency; to establish 
the preliminaries to world-peace, which certainly will never 
come about save by a Catholic public opinion; a bureau of 
information concerning business-men especially; a section 
to promote co-operation between Catholic educators, another 
for priests, etc. The reason why IKA and other international 
efforts do not flourish as they should is a sad and shocking 
one. There are still some Catholics who refuse to co-operate 
even for the good of the Faith with those who were of late 
their enemies. Adequate conferences are almost impossi- 
ble (not quite so, since we have assisted at and even con- 
vened such things) because German will not meet French; 
Italian jibs at Austrian; and the English, usually more easy- 
going, here display their easy-goingness by not troubling 
about what is going on at all. We have to admire a sudden 
awakening among some of the Irish, who at last give their 
foreign fellow-Catholics the chance of offering that welcome 
to Irish delegates that was long since due; we can but pray 
that the American Catholics will grow to see and act upon 
what their Faith implies, at least half so fervently as their 
non-Catholic fellow-countrymen act upon the dictates of 
natural philanthropy. 

Frankly, the motive will only come from a deepened sense 
of what the Catholic religion means. Therefore the White 
Cross, at Graz, seeks its members and sympathizers from 
those whose estimate of their duty is based simply on re- 
ligion. The thought of it was born in the minds of two 
young priests on the Good Friday of 1918: seeing “that 
strange half-pagan Christendom of ours, where countless 
baptized Christians live virtually pagan lives: the ruin and 
desolation left by war; the growing power of misrule and 
the infinite distress of Europe,’”’ they asked, How can we 
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help the People? and the answer was, that the People must 
help the People—not any one class, that is, not even the cleri- 
cal class alone. The White Cross definitely listens to the 
“call of Europe,’ which is becoming a missionary land just 
as the East is. From the picture of the 1,025 children 
frozen to death in Moscow this winter, to that of young 
men and girls in Berlin, on the eve of their medical or law 
examinations, selling chocolate or singing in the streets that 
they might earn their pitiable substitutes for meals; to that 
of seminarists working six or eight hours in mines or on rail- 
ways that their bishops might be able still to keep them, or 
walking from Breslau barefoot to the White Cross confer- 
ences sooner than be absent; to that of the 3,000 children 
who in Leipzig alone have been going this winter break- 
fastless to their elementary schools, to the 4,800 there who 
had no mid-day meal, the 2,800 who never got warm food; 
the 600 who were kept at home because there was no food 
and “ they feel it less ’’ in bed,—towards all these, their eyes 
keep turning. (Those we have met seem to be too tired 
even to feel angry at our unscrupulous journals that keep 
saying that “Germany” is well off, and seduce us into be- 
lieving thereby that “Germans” are. What though some 
Germans feast in restaurants? As well argue that there is 
no unemployment in England because the Ritz is full: that 
there is no black misery in Glasgow because the Zaéler is 
full of pictures of the English-mob at Monte Carlo or at 
Cannes. Of course there are scoundrels everywhere, and sel- 
fish fools as well; but the fact remains that the innocent, as 
usual, suffer, and hospitals, orphanages, refuges, convents, 
seminaries are not the ones that feast, or would feast even 
if they could. ) 

In these circumstances a group formed itself determined 
to live even more poorly than the wretched peasant. In 
the Mission House at Graz in Styria, the mission-sisters,—a 
“pious association’’ not yet old enough to be defined into 
a “congregation,”"—sleep on straw and live on bread and 
apples. They eat no meat at all. It is here that they want 
to make their headquarters, and hence to radiate. 

1919 was a year of poverty and joy. On the Feast of 
the Sacred Heart, six Sisters began their life in two cellars. 
Their clothes were of nettle-fibre, till a pious Amsterdam 
clothier gave them their first black dresses and some cook- 
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ing-pots. One big spoon stirred everything—till it got 
broken. Not that there was much to stir—two pounds of 
meal and half a pound of lard to prepare the vegetables and 
black bread that must last seven or eight persons for a week 

. The White Cross Central now uses wholemeal bread; 
but no meat, nor coffee (and this in Austria!) “You must 
have capital for this?’’ asked a journalist, when he saw the 
printing works, whence five papers are distributed and many 
pamphlets, and the restaurant, where a meal costs 44d. No: 
“God loves to be trusted,” was the reply. 

Starting from the spiritual, they want to build on a 
plot of land left to them by a priest—a plot with its rustic 
church, its Maria-Quell that ripples past a Grotto of Our 
Lady of Lourdes—the first Retreat-House in the whole of 
Styria. They could do this, it is calculated, for £230.! 

At harvest-tide, the church so long deserted is full and 
overflows—men in their grey and green national dress, with 
embroidered leathern shorts; women with the yellow Styrian 
kerchief knotted under chin; children with flowers in their 
hair. The people have filled the altar vases with wheat ears 
and with grapes. The whole congregation recites the /udica 
and sings the Mass antiphonally. At the offertory they bring 
gifts—just what they can; beggars, a bunch of herbs; chil- 
dren, little models of doves or lambs, or wax for candles. 
Mass is the “ beauty-spot’’ of their lives, and whole families 
go to Communion together. Best, perhaps, is the “Opfer- 
seelen’’ evening, when a long room is filled with “ offered 
souls ’’—literally, the lame and halt and blind. They are 
taught to suffer and pray for the Mission. Once, the Gospel 
of the Loaves and Fishes was read to them. ‘The Good 
God,”’ said one old man, “does not love waste. Yes! He 
has sent to gather us all up.”” “ But what will He do with 
the fragments?’’ asked a child. ‘ He will use them for His 
own table,” was the profound and poignant answer. “He 
is like that.” ‘To uses of a Cup . . . The Master's lips 
aglow . . .,”” quoted our informant, with tears of radiant 
joy. No wonder such missioners convert those of such a 
race that, alas, have weakened. In the shadow of a porch 
a Sister was giving out papers, her fingers blue with the 
Styrian cold. A beggar woman looked at her with contempt 
and, maybe, anger, as at a possible rival. Then. . . “Child 
—take the loan of my gloves. Your fingers will freeze off.’’ 


* Since writing this we have heard, though with insufficient detail for due 
quotation, of the offer of a neighbouring house already built. 
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“ Willingly.”” And the girl drew on, for a moment, the can- 
vas gloves with their greasy fur. “ Why,” went on the old 
woman, “did you give up your fields and house? I know 
you. Your sister will soon be married.”” ‘Why? Perhaps 
just because He did. Perhaps just a little because I loved 
you.” . . . Next evening the old woman had come to the 
mission, and soon made her first Communion since many a 
year. . . . But always, for these old races in new States, 
whose simple life and creed have to adapt themselves to new 
conditions and new attacks; in the awful dearth of priests 
due to the war and the 1918 epidemic, what is wanted is 
instruction—and, retreats. 

Franciscans, Dominicans and Jesuits have all promised 
that to the White Cross they will send their folks for retreat, 
and the clergy too will come. This house will serve also per- 
manently as the “mission school.’”’ To it the lay-folk ready 
to work for the help of foundering society come and ask 
for training. Need we say that, as a rule, the training has 
to begin simply with a re-instruction in the Catechism. . But 
it is found that quite special stress has to be laid on the notion 
of Authority, since the “‘ Red Peril,” lowering fiercely over 
all those lands, naturally attacks that idea more than any; 
again, what we should call “natural theology’’ has to be 
thoroughly treated, since it is of this that the neo-Buddhists, 
the Theosophists, even the “Christian” groups like the “Chris- 
tian Scientists,” and indeed the evangelical Anglicans, and 
still more the newer sort of “educated” Anglican, are nearly 
quite ignorant. After a while, these men and women (we 
gather there are about 4,000 of them by now) are organized 
in one of three sections, two of which are divided into “Dia- 
conates.”" The members of the first section, indeed, simply 
put themselves at the disposal of their parish priest and do 
what he asks of them—card-indexing of parishioners, for 
example (Budapest itself has lately contained parishes of 
100,000 souls each: no less than 14 new parishes have had 
to be carved out in that city. We are trying to equip them 
with vestments and linen), and the working of clubs, etc. 
Each such member returns to Graz for his or her yearly re- 
treat, and at that time the priest he works under sends his 
comments, praise or criticism. These workers mostly are 
lay, and all are daily communicants. Practically all have 
to earn their living, and can sometimes choose a job that 
shall be useful and happy Jecause in terrible surroundings. 
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One woman-worker in Wels works in a factory dJecause it 
is pagan, Bolshevik, and immoral. In her off-time she has 
collected a group of 50 daily communicants. In Vienna, 
such workers are teaching in the schools of five parishes, 
nursing the sick among the new poor, mothering the babies. 
So too in Munich. Under the more specifically religious 
enterprises come the “diaconate”’ for promoting spiritual re- 
treats (St. Ignatius) ; for ‘‘ feeding’ the Press with Catholic 
information (St. Paul); for teaching singing and music—it 
is thought that sheer joy and laughter, if it can be created, is 
a healing and can be a Christianizing force; and a nursing 
diaconate (The Little Flower). In the “social and charit- 
able’’ section, work is done against intemperance; rescue 
work is developed; work in the homes themselves is carried 
on. The movement naturally has its more or less closely 
associated ‘“‘sympathizers,’’ “friends,” “promoters” and 
“helpers.”” Full information may be obtained from Weisse 
Kreuz, Karmelliterplatz 5, Graz, Austria, and in particular, 
from Miss Chappelet-Mackenzie and Miss Grieveson, who 
are working there. This work, then, already is international, 
and must absolutely be so; and if we have to single out one 
enterprise in which English co-operation may be hoped, this 
is it. At least let us go and see it! We keep being aston- 
ished by the numbers of our people who seem to go to 
Austria. Would that, having gone there, they should see 
something Catholic, and not return with one oracle only on 
their lips—‘‘ The crown is stabilized! All is well.’”’ Even 
you would suppose it was they who, gua Catholic, could take 
credit for Mgr. Seipel being the Prime Minister. Pilgrim- 
ages have at least taken us to some great shrines, and the 
movement increases. While on our way to Lourdes, would 
that we troubled really to learn Catholic Paris. . . . What 
is the évégue des étrangers for? what would not the Comité 
des Amitiés francaises do for such enquirers? We want to 
get also to Congresses, and that too is increasingly frequent, 
we rejoice to see. Perhaps the women’s groups are well 
ahead of the men in that. Catholic girl guides were taken to 
Brno two years ago. Protestant boy-scouts were taken last 
year to Latvia. . . . Imagine! London boys in Latvia! 
Well, the good that a troop of boy-scouts (Catholic) would 
do in Budapest, at the right moment, would be great. A 
strong Catholic Athletic Association has recently been formed 
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in London. Excellent. But when the Dutch Catholics 
begged us to provide a team to play football during the forth- 
coming Eucharistic Congress at Amsterdam (Yes! and we 
believe St. Paul would quite approve . . .), it was better 
still to find that this association was ready to try to supply 
it. Hitherto, none but Protestant teams have gone to play 
the French girls at hockey—the Spanish fifteens at rugger. 
. . . What wonder that they think there ave no Catholics 
in England? 

But we want more serious things. Only half-heartedly 
may we say to the Student Christian Movement and its com- 
peers: Why can’t you let the wretched Czechs, the Aus- 
trians, alone? What do you think you are really doing when 
you go out there and teach them to cook and to practise 
Birth Restriction, Red Cross work and Biblical Criticism? 
For the retort still is, and in their mouths how legitimately: 
If you think you can do better—why don’t you? Why do 
those Czechs and Austrians have to say: “It is mever the 
Catholics of your land who help us.” When we tried, lately, 
to collect money for German students, we were often bitterly 
rebuked. ‘Why don’t you help home charities first?” We 
do. But we also, because having seen what is happening 
abroad, come back a hundred times more ready to help at 
home. We hope in the summer to take a party of students 
and others to Budapest. Even should that city and the land 
inspire them, the inspiration will hold good and they will 
return having learnt many a lesson fit for immediate appli- 
cation. And if it be said: There is not enough money for 
both—we answer, Granted, while we spend as now we spend. 
But having seen ‘hat, spontaneously the belief in personal 
austerity will be born within you, and you will not dream 
any more of spending time, money or energy on the triviali- 
ties that now absorb them. 

We are no prophets. Still, our conviction is, that after 
no long time there will be zo “ Catholic countries,” but strong 
Catholic minorities in all countries: if these cannot act to- 
gether they will be faced with inanition, or schism. The 
Catholic Church cannot collapse; but God never promised 
that this group or that shall survive. And over a land 
whence the Catholic Mind has gone, the grey, grey dust will 
settle, disguising death, or the red blood will pour till it too 


dries in death. 
Cc. C. MARTINDALE. 











THE MOODS OF THE MOOR 


TT HE following letters were written by a frequent 
visitor to Dartmoor and, as they dwell upon very 
varied aspects, I may fittingly give them the above 
title. They were written with no thought of publication, but 
since it falls to the lot of comparatively few to visit Dart- 
moor—especially towards the decline of the year—they will, 
it is hoped, serve to give some idea of her autumn and 
winter beauty, a beauty undreamt of by those who are familiar 
with her only in her summer garb. To those who do not know 
her at all and who habitually picture Dartmoor either as a 
barren waste or as merely the site of a convict prison (quite 
unaware that the moor is rather larger than Middlesex) the 
vivid descriptions which these extracts contain may perhaps 
come as an enlightenment. 


Dunstone, 
Dartmoor. 
October 22nd. 
. . . Of all months of the year on Dartmoor, surely November 
is the loveliest. Not till then do the myriad autumn colour- 
ings reach their zenith, transforming the moor into a blaze 
of glory. Compared with November, the summer months, 
June and July—wonderful as they are—don’t do full justice 
to this paradise. Yet... how beautiful it is now in mid- 
October, and oh how I wish you were here to enjoy it too. 
It is summer still, and one picks a ravishing assortment of 
wild flowers everywhere. The seasons seem to have mingled, 
for to-day I gathered the most sweetly-scented violets in 
hedges thick with ferns, growing side by side with the beau- 
tiful wild scabious of every shade of blue, from palest sky to 
deepest royal. There were bright rose-coloured flowers, star- 
shaped like jasmine, of which I don’t know the name, and 
exquisite small white ones—exquisite in both scent and form— 
like orange blossom, with shining wax-like petals and delicate 
lemon centres. Even foxgloves are still in bloom, and a 
sweet small yellow daisy, all of which I bound into a distract- 
ingly lovely bunch on the way home. 
Up the valley of Hamildown winds the Golden Road—and 
thither was my pilgrimage to-day. But it is not yet golden, 
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for the larch woods which border it on either side still wear 
their dainty summer dress of green. These larches, perhaps 
the most beautiful of all our English trees, are for all the 
world like giant asparagus ferns. Now, with their grey bark, 
their feathery grace of form and varying shades of green, 
they are fair enough, but a few weeks from now they will turn 
to such a vivid gold that their needles, thickly carpeting the 
ground, will give the impression of a sudden burst of sun- 
light, as one turns into the Golden Road on a grey and cloudy 
day. 

A dream lane at all times of the year, with its arched 
bridge over the singing stream, boulder-strewn and fringed 
with ferns of almost tropical luxuriance. It is bordered on 
either side by “dry” walls, marvels of construction, built of 
blocks of granite of every shape and size, poised and 
balanced on one another in such a way that, without cement, 
they stand stronger than any walls of brick and mortar. Then, 
into all the countless crevices creep the ferns, not only wall- 
varieties but every kind. And the mosses, oh the mosses! — 
showing greens of every tint and with “foliage’’ often more 
than six inches long, they drape the walls with softest beauty. 
How these rock-plants come I don’t know, but the walls of 
the Golden Road are rockeries of such wonder as a gardener 
might try a lifetime to imitate—and in vain! 

Some way up this enchanted valley a rough path branches 
sharply to the right, rapidly mounting, and, leaving great 
Hamildown (nearly 2,000 feet in height, the highest point 
but one on the moor) whose wooded lower slopes are even 
now tinged with the coming autumn glory, leads to a track 
which winds its precipitous way under the summits of the 
tors. It stretches past Bonehill (pronounced Bunhill), Bell, 
Chinkwell and Honeybags (aren’t the names alone enthrall- 
ing?) at a height of about 1,300 feet for a distance of over 
two miles. Here I yielded to a longing to climb the heights 
of Honeybags and view his other side. It was a steep climb, 
through dead bracken as tall as myself which hid holes, rocks 
and boulders, but at last I gained his crown—a towering mass 
of granite, piled here in a grave disorder, like bricks thrown 
from a giant’s play-box, there, ranged like a great amphi- 
theatre, rocks rising tier upon tier, round a circle of emerald 
turf. 

It was a day of brilliant sun and great white clouds, with 
a sky of almost Italian blue. Sitting in a veritable cup of 
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sunshine sheltered by rocks from every breath of wind at this 
height of 1,500 feet, I gazed on the panorama stretched like 
a dream world before me. Owing to the intense clearness 
of the atmosphere everything here is startlingly vivid. And 
since colour is not only produced by light, but is a special 
case of light (as a note of music is a special case of sound) 
the colouring is of a brilliance almost impossible to describe. 
From here one could see all over the moor, with the excep- 
tion of the west—screened by great Hamildown. To the 
south-west Start Point was clearly visible nearly forty miles 
away, while in the middle distance Sharp Tor, with his bright 
mantle of green, flecked with black and brown, floated in a 
cloud of gold, ethereal, unearthly. Towards evening some 
tors nearly always have this appearance of floating when seen 
from a great height. A thin mist seems to rise about their 
base, obscuring it, the tor itself being clear and vivid, while 
the slanting rays of the sun striking the mist, turn it to vary- 
ing colours of surpassing beauty. 

The eastern side of Honeybags is so steep that from where 
I sat it was entirely hidden, giving the impression of a sheer 
drop into space. The first “foreground’’ was Hound Tor, 
three miles away, whose line of great jagged, tooth-like rocks 
rise in unique and grim magnificence before one. To-day 
clouds veiled the sun from shining on some parts, and at 
this great height one could see simultaneously where the 
cloud-shadows fell and the sun shone. Hound Tor was in 
deepest shadow, while the moor was in brilliant sunshine 
far away to Teignmouth and the glittering sea. To the north 
was shadow again, and in its midst one brilliant field glittered 
like an emerald, lighted by a single cone of dazzling sun. 
The slopes of Hound Tor were richest red-brown with dead 
bracken. Away, away .. . north, south and east rolled the 
moor, like a great sea suddenly arrested in its swell and held 
immobile . . . each rolling wave a different colour, some 
many-hued with bright fields like an outspread patchwork 
quilt. I don’t know what was growing there but some of the 
fields were rose-red, russet, apple green and brightest yellow. 

And the vastness of the view! What utter peace such 
space and distance gives. Beyond stretched range upon range 
of hills, hyacinth-blue, one behind another, till sky and land 
seemed merged in one. 

And this was practically only one point of vision before 
me. A slow travelling gaze from north right round to west 
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revealed aspects almost indescribable. Not only might each 
point have represented a different country, another world— 
but a change of climate and its own sky. And each was 
peerless in its widely varied beauty, and over all the unbroken 
silence of nature lay like balm. ... 


Dunstone. 

November 23rd. 
. . - To me one of Dartmoor'’s greatest enchantments is her 
bewildering variety. Nowhere else have I seen anything 
vaguely approaching it. In other parts of England—or for 
that matter in Scotland or Wales—each locality retains 
throughout the beauty peculiar to its district. The High- 
lands, for instance, stay Highlands; there, one doesn’t sud- 
denly come upon scenes apparently from different countries, 
as one dips into a valley or tops a range of hills. If only 
I had my camera here (for the camera never lies, though 
it never tells the truth! ) the surprises I would send you! — 
a glimpse of old Japan, a Moorish castle in Spain, the sweep 
of the African veldt, a forest of Kashmir—in fact one might 
almost illustrate a book of world-travel (always excepting 
the great Sahara! ) from views taken within the encircling 
arms of my own beloved moor! 

But to-day I must tell you about the wonderful, unforget- 
table “cry” of the Dart and my visit to Mel Tor yesterday. 
The tor is about four miles from here, and the whole distance 
being practically one continual rise, the point where one 
leaves the road for the last half-mile is at a very high alti- 
tude, and from here Mel Tor hardly seems to exist as an 
eminence, appearing almost flat. Then just before one 
reaches the top of this apparently insignificant slope, a dull, 
sonorous, wailing sound is suddenly heard which rapidly in- 
creases in strength with every step one takes, till at the sum- 
mit it resolves itself into a roar like that of a mighty cataract. 
Yet it is impossible to guess the source of this huge noise, 
which, thirty yards from the top is entirely inaudible, and 
breaking in, as it does, so abruptly on the mountain still- 
ness, is perplexing and awe-inspiring in the extreme. 

The view from the further side of Mel Tor takes one’s 
breath away! Undreamt of as one nears the ridge, an almost 
sheer drop of five or six hundred feet into the wooded ravine 
startles the gaze. Far away below a tiny, twisting, glisten- 
ing thread of foam is seen. Opposite rise the slopes of Bengy 
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Tor, tree-clad from the stream to half his great height and 
here forming the southern side of the long, narrow, winding 
valley through which the rushing, boulder-strewn Dart winds 
its singing course. Yet that thunderous roar is the “cry of 
the Dart ’’—of that little silver ribbon winding through the 
great ravine! You know the curious legend about this river? 
I first saw it mentioned in 7hrough a Dartmoor Window,’ 


“River of Dart! River of Dart! 
Every year thou demandest a heart.” 


How any sound it makes can be at all audible from here is 
utterly incomprehensible. But even more baffling still is the 
fact that it is not always heard. I have been there on days 
similar in every way; on one the “cry’’ will be deafening, 
while on another the silence is unbroken.’ 

And oh, the colours of those wooded slopes! October's 
loveliness was but a hint, a prelude, to the vivid glory late 
November brings. The green indeed is gone, but in its place 
a hundred other colours tint and adorn the moor with her 
peerless autumn beauty, a silent reproach to every artist who 
has ever tried to paint her. The whole valley seemed on 
fire. Patches of colour like living flame glowed and smoul- 
dered among the liquid amber of the sun-kissed beech, while 
every shade of russet, brown, lemon, orange and gold mingled 
in bewildering splendour thrown up against the background 
of Bengy Tor’s maroon-clad crown. 

To the right is the Hunter’s Path, which winds to the foot 
of the valley, down the precipitous slope in great S-like 
curves, which make walking just possible. Sometimes it 
is but a narrow ledge barely giving foothold, and all the way 
it leads through a veritable forest of dead bracken—though 
how poorly descriptive are the last four words! It was of 
a height I never imagined possible till I came here, and 
as dead bracken remains as erect and firm as it is in summer 
life, it rose three feet and more above my head (and I am 
no dwarf!) completely screening in some parts the outside 
world, as I gradually descended to the foot of the ravine. 

I emerged from this ferny undergrowth beside the Dart, 
and only in this wild spot, concealed from all but clouds and 
birds, can one begin to surmise at all what causes that mysteri- 


* By Beatrice Chase. 
* This curious phenomenon is dwelt upon in several of Miss Beatrice Chase's 
delightful books about the moor, notably The Heart of the Moor, Gorse 
Blossoms from Dartmoor and Lady Avis Trewithen. 
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ous “cry” one hears above. The size of the river cannot be 
even dimly imagined from the tiny thread of water seen from 
the height. Strewn with great rocks, it flows at a steep gradi- 
ent making a series of waterfalls all the way. What it is pre- 
cisely that makes the “cry’”’ and why it is only audible at 
times, is a mystery no one yet has been able to solve. 

And there, literally growing out of the rocks and stones as 
well as all round them, were masses and masses of the rare 
and beautiful Osmunda fern! Nothing but a pick and 
hatchet will dislodge its roots, and one day I shall bring these 
and take some from a hidden corner where my desecration 
will not show. 

Here indeed there was only one ind of scene, but oh, 
how lovely was that sylvan solitude! Great Eagle’s Rock 
stood out higher up like a mighty sentinel on guard above 
the Dart, and I wondered what were the secrets of this wild 
mysterious river, so beautiful at all times but never more 
beautiful than now. And as the shadows lengthened, a soft 
caressing breeze began to stir among the leaves . . . and as 
I gazed and pondered, a great grey heron flew slowly up the 
valley like a winged symbol of peace. 


Dunstone. 

December 3rd. 
. .. Oh how good to be in England—even in December— 
when “England” is Dartmoor! I awoke this morning to see 
from my window a world of glittering white. Snow had fallen 
in the night and covered everything with its mantle, except 
the crowns of the tors, those great masses of granite which 
even the deepest falls can never entirely whiten. Icicles and 
frozen snow gleamed and sparkled like jewels in the sun, 
becoming more and more dazzling as he rose in the cloudless 
heavens. 

A day of breathless calm. Over the valley rested a curious, 
ethereal haze—a word hardly descriptive, for one could see 
through it perfectly. I have never witnessed anything like 
it before. It seemed as if sunlight had been spun into gauze 
and hung like a golden curtain across the valley, so that 
everything seen through it seemed to shine with an unearthly 
light of its own. I stood entranced, feeling I was ina 
heavenly world. As the sun rose higher this golden veil was 
gradually withdrawn. 

By 10 o'clock I was seated amid icicles and snow in the 
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sheltered corner of a favourite field. By 11.30 the thermo- 
meter I had brought with me registered 100° F ., while that in 
the shade barely reached 38° F. It was too warm for a coat, 
and divested of this winter garment I sat in this glorious 
burning sun—nearly as hot as that of summer—in England 
and in December, while you, poor dear, in London were pro- 
bably enveloped in densest fog!4 And how this winter sun 
on Dartmoor freckles, which is due to the intense clearness 
of the atmosphere, for the health-giving, burning rays won't 
penetrate through the thinnest veil of smoke, a reason why 
one never browns in London, even in summer. 

In this air of such crystal mountain purity it seemed that 
if a needle had been stuck into the massive crown of Chink- 
well it must have been clearly visible from here. While two 
great rocks—each in reality about the size of a small house 
—that lie poised on the summit of the eastern heights, stood 
out like two black dice in such vivid silhouette against the 
deep blue of the sky, that even the tiny notches of the serrated 
edges were clearly seen. 

A book lay beside me unopened. I don’t know why I 
brought it. On days like this I can only read the sun and sky, 
the fields and birds, the fragrance and silence . . . oh, the 
silence! I can never get used to it, I sit and /is¢en to it, and 
the perfumes? Who could describe the perfumes of the 
moor? If I were blind, Dartmoor would still be a paradise to 
me, so long as the scents and silences and birds remained. 


Dunstone, 

December 15th. 
. . . If only you had been with me this afternoon! If only 
you had been there to see and believe! I can hardly tell you 
about it because, well, a person born blind could in no way 
visualize from words a field of golden corn or an orchard in 
blossom time. Neither could you, poor dear, see through my 
eyes the astounding vision they beheld. Oh the glamour and 
the gloom, the sunshine and the gold! The rainbows, the 
purples, the blue! The riot of colours—amethyst, violet, rus- 
set, wine; the golden splashes of sunlight, the black of 
thunder clouds! All this zogether, when, even in succession 
it would have been marvellous enough. I have never seen the 
colours more intense, or the distance so vividly clear. 


* The writer afterwards heard this was so, as appears from a subsequent 
letter not here included. 
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A day of torrential showers, shot through with bursts of 
sunshine, the type of day one associates with April (in a far 
less drastic form) rather than with December. Never shall 
I forget the amazing sight that met my eyes as I reached the 
top of Wind Tor. Although not one of the highest tors, 
the whole of the western side of the moor (hidden from so 
many points by Hamildown) is visible from the summit. All 
around the moor lay before me, outspread under the wings 
of the storm. The rainbow at no time appeared in an un- 
broken arch, but in succession at different points there shone 
vivid segments showing the full range of colours—a thing I 
have never seen before—making the bow double the width 
of that which one is wont to see. Sometimes they ap- 
peared on a background of deep purple, sometimes against 
a sky of purest blue. 

Except for one narrow streak of gold on the horizon, the 
north and west were black with thunder clouds, not the watery 
grey so often called by that name, but coal-black, in the centre 
of which the sun lay hidden, though through a rift great 
vivid shafts of light struck downwards. At the same time 
these angry clouds, hiding the actual face of the sun, seemed 
to cast a dark shadow like that of an eclipse—sinister, for- 
boding, while the direct downward rays only intensified the 
surrounding gloom, and were thrown into striking contrast 
like some unearthly limelight. They shone full on great Bel- 
lever with his triple crown, who rose like a far off island, 
floating in a sea of deepest purple against a sky of pure 
flame. 

Here and there emerald pastures were picked out by iso- 
lated beams of sunlight, and wet with rain, they shone and 
sparkled among the other rich colours of the moor. 

In the south it was raining while the sun shone, so that 
one saw everything as it were through a thin transparent veil 
of gold, which lit rather than hid the rolling “waves” of moor 
a thousand feet below, stretching away to the lowlands in a 
sea of coloured splendour. The picture was framed on the 
east by a forest of black fir, which clothed the almost per- 


pendicular hillside of the middle distance . . . a vision of 
such loveliness, it seemed to wound the very soul with its 
beauty. 


Tors bounded the view to the east, but over their crests the 
sky was one calm, untroubled stretch of cloudless blue. Only 
the great head of Buckland Beacon stood out in all the bold- 
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ness of his profile, maroon-red with dead wet bracken, against 
the turquoise sky. 

As the sun began to set the black clouds of the west were 
marshalled as an army. Suddenly they parted in the midst 
with a dazzling burst of light, the cleft revealing a far away 
vista of delicate, ethereal clouds which swiftly turned 
to bright rose, amethyst and gold . . . then the black folds 
closed again, were for a moment lit on their utmost rim by a 
fleeting hidden torch of fire, another second, and suddenly, 
like a flame extinguished, the light was gone. Not a faintest 
glimmer remained to suggest that the sun had ever been there. 

The wind had dropped with the sun set, not a leaf stirred. 
In the east a full moon was rising over the tors up the cloud- 
less sky, suffused now with an afterglow of pale but irides- 
cent tints of yellow, green and blue, and the great moor lay 
steeped in silver, amid the scents and silence of the 
night... . 


Other letters say something of the fauna and bird-life of 
the moor, but it is upon the pageantry of sky and landscape 
that the writer dwells with fullest understanding. So I shall 
quote no more but only hope that no one visiting Dartmoor 
at the fall of the year to enjoy this feast of colour may meet 
that minor mood of the moor which is expressed by the word, 
mist !—the persistent all-enveloping variety, I mean, not that 
shifting, fairy-like, opalesque veil that only adds to her 
wonderful charm. 

A. L. RUDD. 
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JOAN OF ARC 
AND MODERN FRANCE 


HE idea had its origin in the smoking room of the 
club. A friend who affects Voltairian ideas and 
speaks of Catholic matters in the tone which one has 
come to recognize as marking an unconscious orientation 
Romewards, turned over his evening paper to the advertise- 
ment of Mr. Shaw’s new play. “So G.B.S. has become 
publicity agent for the saints of the Holy Roman Church,” 
he observed lightly. “He will do the job well. There are 
more people meditating on St. Joan of Arc at the present 
moment than the combined efforts of your clergy could have 
secured in a century.”’ “ Meditating,” I replied, “is hardly 
the exact word, but if a great many people are thinking 
about St. Joan, they might do a great deal worse. Perhaps 
Mr. Shaw is building better than he knows.”’ 

“‘] think I must read up that old story again,”’ said my 
friend. “How do you advise me to begin? As you love 
me, don’t suggest any of the conventional lives of the saints. 
I suppose Anatole France would be as good as any.’’ This 
last sentence, of course, was malicious. 

“A brilliant two volume study in colour by a blind man,” 
I countered. And so we meandered on like the first act 
in a tenth rate conversational comedy. The upshot of it 
was a resolve on my part to meditate upon St. Joan of Arc, 
and, to the end that I might make a good composition of 
place, to go to Rouen for it. 

Sometime last year in a little Breton village I heard a 
sermon by a priest who exhorted his hearers to take heart 
of grace from Ste. Jeanne d’Arc, and, breaking, amusingly 
in his enthusiasm, into what was probably his only phrase of 
English, he pronounced her “the right saint in the right 
place.”’ Certainly St. Joan is not one of those saints to whom 
one can attach no specific idea, no definite function. The 
popular idea of a saint was, I fear, very largely expressed 
in the essay by a schoolgirl: “‘ We reverence the heroes and 
the saints, the heroes for what they did and the saints for 
what they did not do.’”” The conception of sanctity as a 
positive and a militant thing is not an entirely unnecessary 
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contribution to the modern mind. So I went to Rouen. As 
meditations on the saints have a good many legitimate uses, 
but writing articles is not one of them, another and less 
intimate side of the visit appealed to me. What does St. 
Joan of Arc stand for to the modern French mind? Has she 
become, as M. Daudet and his associates have sometimes 
seemed as though they wished to make her, an influential 
patron of the political parties of the Right? There must 
be some interest, anyhow, in visiting the spot in Normandy 
where Joan suffered, and studying the modern French mind 
vis-a-vis the saint and what she stands for. 

You cannot get away from Catholicism anywhere in 
France. You may worship in a Cathedral or argue with a 
libre penseur in a café. Everywhere the atmosphere is 
soaked in something which makes the declaration of Charles 
Maurras, “ Je suis catholique mais pas chrétien ”’ intelligible, 
however theologically inadmissible. 

This is especially so in Rouen, though Normandy does not 
give you the same strong impression of Catholicism in its 
daily life as does Brittany. It is more sophisticated, for all 
its old world atmosphere it seems to have compromised with 
the modern spirit. The true foi de charbonnier, to which 
all the acquirements of human culture are as the small dust 
in the balance, is more evident in Brittany than in any of the 
few places I have visited. I have met it too in Cornwall, 
starving its spiritual nature on Wesleyan Methodism. They 
say it was once to be found in Russia, and, please God, 
will be found there again when the nightmare has passed 
and the abomination of desolation is no longer standing 
in the holy places. 

Rouen, of course, belongs especially to St. Joan of Arc. 
It is there that the saint suffered and was burned, you can 
see the tower in which she was imprisoned, her monument 
looks down from the impressive heights of Bonsecours upon 
the surrounding country, her chapel is in the fine cathedral 
of Notre Dame, the Rue Jeanne d’Arc runs right through the 
town, and cutting across it is the Boulevard, also named after 
the saint, until, turning from ancient heroism to modern, they 
rechristened it the Boulevard de la Marne. 

I had visited Rouen at a good time for answering my 
questions; for observing how, five hundred years after the 
sufferings of the saint, modern Rouen looks on the problems 
of the world, the place in the European system of the France 
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that the Maid of Orleans saved. I was there on the day of 
the elections, in consideration of which the official celebra- 
tions of St. Joan, observed in most of the towns of France, 
were postponed for a week. That did not prevent a steady 
stream of visitors at all hours of the day to the Chapel of 
St. Joan in the Cathedral, and a pilgrimage well above the 
ordinary, so they told me, to the heights of Bonsecours on 
the Sunday afternoon. A fascinating place Bonsecours, be- 
wildering to the English mind in the strange juxtaposition of 
its elements. The roundabouts, the magnificent church of 
Notre Dame de Bonsecours, the Casino, the Statue, the grave- 
yard, the shops and stalls, announcing, in an epitome of the 
whole scene “ Objets de piété et de fantaisie.’"” You can study 
there the varied efforts of a Latin race in the universal quest 
for happiness. On your right the Casino with the queer caco- 
phony that passes for music among those to whom the un- 
gainly distortions that accompany it pass for dancing. There 
is excitement there, merriment, much laughter. Happiness? 
It depends how you interpret the word. Certainly not hap- 
piness, if that be the name for the expression one saw on the 
faces of the men and women who formed a queue with their 
candles advancing to the altar in the church across the way, 
the while that others stood bare-headed in the cemetery where 
a procession of priests and choristers passed, chanting. In 
one small spot of ground there seems to be congregated every 
element in the human comedy, pleasure, reverence, devotion, 
a reminder of the mortality of all things, and right in front 
such a stretch of beautiful country in the full glory of a May 
sunshine as reminded one of Maurice de Guérin’s declaration 
that Nature, considered as God, is the one puissant rival of 
the Church toa cultivated mind. Look down over the valley 
of the Seine, and the Casino seems a poor thing; you are 
grounded well in the Faith if the Church itself has not to 
fight a conflict, swaying now this way now that, with a pan- 
theistic emotion. Unbidden the seductive words of Swin- 
burne came to my mind: 
“O my sons, O too dutiful 
Towards gods not of me, 
Was not I enough beautiful? 
Was it hard to be free? 
For behold I am with you, am in you, and of you, look forth 
now and see.” 


It would need a powerful, masculine mind to seize all 
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these elements, thrown together, and to get out of them a 
consistent philosophy of life. One realizes that the French 
mind has never done it; realizes, too, why the Catholic influ- 
ence in France tends more and more to become intellectualist. 
We with our more rigid compartments of life, as it were, 
have an easier task. Life is not simple anywhere but cer- 
tainly England gives one the impression of a more perfectly 
achieved harmony of its various elements than does France. 
The French mind is amazing in its vitality, in its capacity 
for continual renewal. Yet I find the impression unescapable 
that the modern French mind is tired. Its most characteristic 
modern expression is in that scepticism, that deliberate throw- 
ing together of incongruous elements to survey them with 
“the reasonable, educated grin,” for which the French 
language seems to have some natural affinity. I found that 
attitude very strongly expressed in such conversations as I 
had in Rouen on the results of the elections. Since 1789 
France has been three times a monarchy, three times an 
empire, three times a republic. How many constitutions she 
has had I forget. And I believe the principal trait of modern 
France is not militarism or imperialism or the quest of “La 
Gloire,” but just fatigue, a tired scepticism, an all pervad- 
ing fatalism. Poor M. Bovary, you will remember, attained 
philosophy only once in his life and epitomized it in a single 
sentence: “C’est la faute de la fatalité.” His philosophy 
seems to me to be nowadays widely shared. 

At first sight you would say that France stood less in need 
than any nation in Europe of a warrior saint. Very natural 
and, doubtless, sound criticism in this country of the Ruhr 
adventure on both its ethical and its economic sides has 
created the idea of a hard, realistic France with clear-cut 
convictions of what she wants and how she means to get it. 
That the swing of the elections to the Left should have 
created so much surprise is clearly indicative of some mis- 
apprehension in the ideas previously entertained of France. 
The Republic, as she seemed to me last year, was symbolized, 
outside the men of State and journalists who attract so much 
more attention than they deserve, not so much by a figure clad 
in armour and wielding the temporal sword, as by one great 
ironist, expressing his comment on life and its affairs with 
one massive shrug of the shoulders. The electoral results 
may oscillate between the Left and the Right, but, unless 
I am mistaken, if we discount the natural exaltation of the 
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victors and depression of the vanquished on the morrow of 
the conflict, there is a growing body which feels that it all 
does not matter, that all parties go out and all parties come 
back and Destiny settles the game. 

Paradoxical as it may seem to the Englishman with his 
ideas of France gathered from the current press, the anti- 
French press and still more that which believes itself to be 
pro-French, there is no message of which modern France 
stands so much in need as that which is to be clearly read 
in the story of Ste. Jeanne d’Arc. It is a message of definite 
conviction carried to the point of what the refined modern 
mind regards as fanaticism. If it is a message of military 
endeavour and achievement, it relates that endeavour to a 
supramundane order, seeing in the sword the instrument of 
higher things and never seizing it in the spirit of those who 
must perish by it. The central fact about St. Joan of Arc is 
not, as Mr. Shaw would perversely have it, that she was an 
apostle of private judgment or an adherent of the doctrine 
of the inner light. Joan, to begin with and to end with, 
was a Catholic. All that is distinctive in her history must be 
related to that fact if it is to be seen in true perspective. 
But what was distinctive about her was the fact that she 
believed in the Heavenly Voices. Modern France, in its most 
characteristic modern expression, does not believe in the 
Heavenly Voices; sometimes, one feels, dare not believe in 
them. Modern psychology, with presumably some degree of 
truth, has sought for an explanation of that large order of 
nervous troubles which is loosely classed as epileptiform in 
an attempt of the ego to withdraw itself from reality. It is 
perhaps not altogether fanciful to diagnose the condition of 
the modern French mind as a similar attempt, not to escape 
from the “ visible vehement earth,” the palpable existences 
of everyday life, but from a higher order of existence, from 
the higher spiritual realities. It isnot a new spiritual malady. 
No doubt, theologians I have never read have stated in clearer 
terms the condition after which my clumsy language 
fumbles. It is not limited to one country, nor has it ever 
afflicted the whole of a people. Heinrich Heine seems to me 
a prominent example of it; and that vein of sentimental 
mockery, or rather of defeated sentimentalism taking refuge 
in mockery, I seem to find increasingly in modern France. 
With a difference, of course, for the Jew who believed he 
was a Frenchman had something very German in his com- 
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position. The sentimentalism which is obvious in Heine is 
not perceptible in the modern French mind. I would not 
even care to take my oath that it exists, but I think it does. 
This month France is supplicating St. Joan of Arc. Who 
can doubt that her prayers will be answered? And I see 
the spirit of the warrior maid leading the French nation not 
to fruitless efforts after a military ‘“glory’”’ which has little 
enough of glorious in it after all, not—as her suffragettes 
would persuade her—to a feminism which is wholly alien to 
the Latin mind; I see it rather pointing the French people 
to something more enduring than “ l’esprit,” which, in spite 
of Smith minor, should rarely be translated “ spirit.’’ It is 
an example of that incongruity to which I have referred 
that M. Anatole France, the most striking living exemplar 
of the spiritual disease from which modern France suffers, 
should have chosen to exercise his destructive talent upon 
the figure of St. Joan of Arc. There, in the title and the 
author of that book, you have the contrast of the France that 
is and the France that might be, that, by the pious supplica- 
tions of St. Joan herself, yet may be. 

I am aware of the objection that “ Anatole France”’ is a 
pseudonym, and I know that many distinguished French- 
men have had much to say about the obscuring of the true 
French character and development by Jewish influence. It 
will be objected that what I am setting down as the modern 
French mind is really a Semitic mind. I admit the strength 
of the argument but it does not persuade me. I do not 
think the Semitic element in the modern world exists as a 
simply alien factor, a sort of excrescence that can be cut 
off. It is not wholly a matter of blood and physical heredity. 
We live in a world of ideas and breathe a psychical atmos- 
phere to which the Jew has made his contribution. 

The triumphs of what, after this parenthesis, I continue 
to describe as the typically French modern mind, in the world 
of ideas have been as barren as the too facile early triumphs 
of the Ruhr occupation. Those who look upon the real con- 
test in France as between what they call militarism on the 
one side and what they call Liberalism—by which they mean 
Anatole France and M. Caillaux and Heaven knows what 
else—on the other are surely wrong. The real contest is out- 
lined here before me in black print on yellow paper—Joan 
of Arc and Anatole France. 

REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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WHY DEAN INGE IS ANTI- 
CATHOLIC 


II. 


N a former article, taking the Anglican Dean of St. 

Paul's as a typical example of a sort of mind, to be found 

everywhere outside the Church, the type which opposes 
Catholicism instinctively because Catholicism is a super- 
natural religion, I gave some instances of the rejection of 
Christian morality which inevitably results from instincts. I 
might have added many others, such as the Dean’s advocacy 
of suicide in the case of condemned criminals,! but must turn 
now to describe what havoc his “ naturalism,’’ which so upsets 
morality, wreaks upon the dogmas of revelation, of which 
the Catholic Church is the guardian and exponent. 

Of all the traditional doctrines of the Catholic Church the 
one that is most of all obnoxious to the Dean is that of 
“Miracles.”’ “ Miracles,” he writes, “must be relegated to 
the sphere of pious opinion’’; for “it can never again be 
possible to make the truths of religion depend on physical 
portents having taken place as recorded.”*? John Stuart Mill, 
however, without Revelation to help him, was able to take a 


broader view of the subject. “We cannot conclude abso- 
lutely,”” he wrote, “that the miraculous theory ought to be 
at once rejected. . . . Once admit a God, and the produc- 


tion of an effect by His direct volition must be reckoned 
with as a serious possibility.’’* And Kant has said that sen- 
sible people willingly admit in theory that miracles are possi- 
ble. It is therefore, neither philosophic nor scientific to lay 
down this sweeping proposition, in opposition to such author- 
ity. In his sympathetic article on Dr. Gore, as was to be 
expected, the Dean is scarcely so denunciatory, though he 
holds that “there are few among our ecclesiastics and theo- 
logians, who would spend five minutes in investigating any 
alleged supernatural occurrence in our fime. It would be 
assumed that if true it must be ascribed to some obscure 


* “| think that a revolver or a cup of poison should be placed in the cell 
of every condemned criminal.”’ Dean Inge in the Evening Standard, November 
3rd, 1921. 

* Outspoken Essays, Series I. p. 33. 

3 Essays on Religion, p. 230. 
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natural cause.’"! But why such an occurrence in our time? 
Cardinal Newman’s @ friori argument in favour of modern 
miracles, that when God has once begun to do a thing there 
is a presumption that He will do it again is just as legitimate 
as that of Dean Inge against them. ‘‘ There is One who both 
has power over His own work, and who before now has been 
not unwilling to exercise it,’’? wrote the Cardinal; and it is 
enough that there should have been one miraculous inter- 
position—that of the Resurrection, for instance, to destroy 
the relevance of Dean Inge’s argument from the universal 
character of the law of continuity. 

But does the Dean believe in the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection? He certainly does not accept that of the Virginal 
Conception; and to say that he can well believe that Our 
Lord’s entrance into and withdrawal from this world was 
“unique” is not necessarily to admit that it was miraculous. 
Nor does the fact that the “ Resurrection of the Dead”’ is 
one of the articles of the Nicene Creed necessarily mean that 
he holds that doctrine, since the decrees of a General Council 
are said to be only “the opinions of a majority at a meet- 
ing.”’* “As Christ died and rose again,” he writes, “so we as 
members of His Mystical Body are to die to ourselves, and 
to ‘rise again,’ clothed with the ‘new man’ which after God 
is created in righteousness and holiness.’’* That is true, 
and St. Paul has said something like it; but such a mystical 
application of the doctrine does not touch the dogma of the 
Resurrection of the Body. Yet it is not easy for a Christian, 
though Dean Inge seems equal to the task, to set aside the 
evidence of the Apostles, the explicit statement of St. Paul 
and the traditional teaching of the Church from the earliest 
days of Christianity. Hence it is impossible to agree with 
the Dean when he says that “the historicity of the mira- 
cles in the Gospels is a scientific and not a religious question, 
and has no bearing on the Divinity of Christ." The explicit 
appeal of our Lord to them, when the authority of His 
spoken word was repudiated, is sufficient refutation of this 
contention. 

Abnormal occurrences are not prized by us, as Dean Inge 
avers, as proofs that God can “ do something" in the material 
world, but as evidence that it is He that is acting, when 


* Outspoken Essays, p. 123. 4/6. p. 46. 
* Essay on Miracles, p. 130. 5 Series II. p. 50. 
3 Outspoken Essays, Series 1. p. 134 
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they manifestly transcend the known laws of the physical 
universe. It is beside the mark to argue that “He would 
be breaking one of His own laws’’! or that “in breaking 
the fixed laws of nature He would have condemned His own 
creation.’’ God is not determined in time by certain occur- 
rences of the physical order, which lead Him to upset His 
pre-established laws; as if, when He called the universe 
into being He did not know what would come to pass, so 
that He must afterwards interfere, in order to effect a change, 
or even to prove that in this material world of ours He can 
“do something.”” As far as God is concerned, there is no 
more change in the abnormal than in the normal occurrences. 
It is in accordance with His eternal wisdom that the former 
just as much as the latter are brought about; whereby we 
are assured of the existence of a higher power, not limited 
by the physical laws of our material system. When we find 
it advisable to make a change in our control of the physical 
laws of nature, it is presumably as the result of further in- 
vestigation, clearer information, or in response to some par- 
ticular need. We are not anthropomorphists who suppose 
that God acts in a similar manner. 

To Dean Inge’s objection, then, to miracles, on the ground 
of the paramount claims of Natural Science, which depend 
on “the unbroken law of continuity,’’? it may be answered: 
First, with Newman, that a miracle “does not necessarily 
imply a violation of nature.’’* Second, that all events are 
regular and continuous in the universal system of God’s 
omnipotent will; so that St. Augustine speaks of a miracle 
as “natural’’ relatively to God.* Third, confining ourselves 
to the instance of the Resurrection, there has been at least 
one break in continuity; whence there is no metaphysical 
impossibility in another taking place. Thus the @ friori 
assumption that miracles cannot, therefore they do not, take 
place, breaks down. Fourth, that miracles being possible, 
it is a question of evidence whether they do actually occur. 
Now, there is an abundance of evidence forthcoming, testi- 
fying to the fact that what has taken place at Lourdes, for 
instance, particularly in certain cases that have been 
examined by thoroughly competent men of science, is not 
due to the physical laws of Nature. Out of the abundance 
of that evidence I quote the testimony of a professor of the 


* Series I. p. 135. 3 Essay on Miracles, p. 4 (1911). 
* Series II. p. 2. 4 De Civ, Dei, xxi. 8, n. ii. 
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Faculty of Medicine at Montpellier. Dr. Vergez, after 
twenty-five years’ study of the question, sums up his impres- 
sions of Lourdes as follows: ‘‘ In examining the most authen- 
ticated facts placed above all power of science or art, I saw, 
I touched Divine operation—the miraculous. I saw natural 
water, endowed with a contingent force, and with absolute 
diversity of action. I saw the water, which was invariably 
the same, produce very varied supernatural results, that had 
no analogy whatever between them. To snatch a child from 
death’s agony, to restore sight to an eye insensible to the 
rays of light, because of profound traumatic lesion, to ren- 
der the power of motion to paralysed limbs, to cure a chronic 
spreading ulcer—such were its first operations; whilst those 
which followed were neither less astonishing nor less con- 
clusive. Some removed maladies regarded as incurable, such 
as phthisis in its last stage, cancer, locomoter-ataxy. The 
harvest has been plentiful and of long duration. It 
still continues; miracles are permanently established at 
Lourdes.’’! Evidence such as that, and of course there is 
much more, at least deserves consideration, and ought not 
to be summarily swept aside. Moreover, the student who 
approaches the subject in the “scientific spirit’’ belauded 
by Dean Inge, would give full weight to the consideration, 
pointing to a miraculous rather than a natural agency, that 
the number of those cured of such nervous affections as 
neurasthenia, hysteria, chorea, etc., is far below that of those 
who hadi suffered from such a disease of the joints as arthritis, 
of the lungs as bronchitis, of the stomach as gastritis, etc. 
The variety of the ailments that are cured, and it is very 
great, tells strongly against the “natural” explanation sug- 
gested by Dean Inge. Fifth, that as God has guided the 
world on its evolutionary course in the past, we are justi- 
fied in our confidence that He will see to it, that no such 
catastrophe results from any miraculous intervention as to 
render science nugatory or impossible. Considering the 
good that has resulted from the miracles of the past, it is at 
least as easy to see the wisdom of God in them, as in any so- 
called unbroken law of continuity on the physical plane. 
Sixth, with a modern Anglican writer, who understands the 
implications of the doctrine of “scientific fatalism’’ better 
than Dean Inge: “It would appear that from their own 


* Cf. Lourdes—A History of its Appearances and Cures, by Georges Bertrin, 
pp. 162, 163 (Eng. Trans.). 
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standpoint those adversaries of the Christian Faith who 
direct their attacks upon its supernatural elements are well 
advised. They feel that if they can demolish its claims to 
any miraculous events they will have shattered the worth 
of the Christian revelation; and that men would discard it. 
In this belief I think they are justified. Those apologists 
are woefully in the wrong who would throw overboard the 
whole apparatus of miracle in the hope of saving the *‘ lead- 
ing ideas’ of Christianity.” It is true, as Newman has argued 
in one of his Parochial Sermons, that miracles are “ no 
remedy for unbelief." The reason given by Amiel is, that 
“miracle is a perception of the soul, the vision of the divine 
behind nature.’”’? 

If Dean Inge is prepared to set aside whole tracts of what 
has always been considered Divine Revelation, it is because 
he regards all revelation as natural, and therefore he will 
not admit any particular mode of communicating divine 
truth that is essentially different from any other manifesta- 
tions. “If we believe in God," he writes, “the laws .of 
Nature are the laws of God for the world in which we live. 

. . The laws of Nature are a large part of revelation.’” 
Yet it is difficult to understand how a Christian can take 
up such a position. ‘I boldly assert,” writes Bishop Hed- 
ley, “‘ that no man who opens the New Testament [the Bishop 
supposes it to be here treated merely as an historical docu- 
ment], previously admitting the probability and possibility 
of revelation, will hesitate to accept the facts which the New 
Testament relates. And if he does not admit the probability 
and possibility of revelation—that is, of God’s speaking to 
man in a way beyond the information given by mere natural 
reason—he cannot admit there is an infinitely wise, good and 
powerful God ; and therefore he cannot admit a God at all.’ 
It is true that, in a sense, Nature may be described as a 
revelation. “Creation itself, which reason inexorably proves, 
is a stupendous ‘ revelation,’ so to speak," wrote the Bishop. 
That is, it reveals God in His works. But it tells us nothing 
of man’s possible destiny. On this, if man was to be en- 
lightened, God must speak. A /ortiori, one would think, 
must He speak, if the human race had anything like the 


* J. Neville Figgis, Antichrist, p. 238. 

? Journal Intime, Vol. I. p. 75. 

3 Hibbert Journal, “ Religion and the State," Vol. XVIII. p. 648. 
4 Our Divine Saviour, pp. 141, 142. 

3/6 pp. 127, 128. 
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lowly origin attributed to it by Dean Inge. We must sup- 
pose that He was sufficiently interested in the creation which 
He has so wonderfully directed on its course, not to allow 
its progress upward to prove a failure. Hence the proba- 
bility was very great that He would make some revelation 
to man with regard to his destiny. This He did, when “God 
who at sundry times and in divers manners spoke in times 
past to the fathers by the prophets, last of all in these our 
days spoke to us by His Son.’’? And just as all that was 
spoken before had either direct or indirect reference to that 
Word, so all the revelation that followed derives its mean- 
ing from it, and is to be interpreted in its light. 

Discussing the question of “‘Mysticism,” Dean Inge writes: 
“The desire to find for our highest intuitions an authority 
wholly external to reason and independent of it,—‘a purely 
supernatural revelation,’—. . . is destructive of unity in our 
ideas of God, the world and ourselves; and it casts a slur 
on the faculties which are the appointed organs of com- 
munication between God and man. A revelation absolutely 
transcending reason is an absurdity ; no such revelation could 
ever be made.’’? It is very easy, but it is scarcely fair, 
thus to set up a bogey, dress it up in such a way that it 
may present the most unattractive of appearances, and then 
proceed to the congenial task of knocking it over. For 
revelation, as described by Dean Inge, is not the revelation 
of Catholic theology. “A purely supernatural revelation ”’ 
is not wholly independent of reason; and is in no way 
destructive of our ideas of God, the world and ourselves. 
The thousands who have left the Anglican for the Catholic 
Church were not likely to be attracted by a religion estab- 
lished on such a foundation. Surely there must be some- 
thing wrong about this description of the supernatural 
revelation which is accepted by innumerable scholars in every 
age and in every country of the civilized world. And if 
it is accepted by innumerable saints also, it is not likely 
that it casts a slur on the faculties which are the appointed 
organs of communication between God and man. Rather 
is the slur cast on those organs by him who describes them 
as differing only in degree from those of our “cousins,” the 
lower animals. 

A passage quoted by Dean Inge from William Law seems 


* Hebr. i. 1, 2. * Christian Mysticism, pp. 19, 20. 
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to suggest that the author of the Serious Call was scarcely 
surpassed for his naturalism even by the late Dean of Ripon. 
And yet on the very same page on which the passage is 
cited the same spiritual writer is also quoted to the follow- 
ing effect: “All that Christ was, did, suffered, dying in the 
flesh and ascending into heaven, was for this sole end: to 
purchase for all his followers a new birth, new life and new 
light in and by the spirit of God restored to them and living 
in them as their support, comforter and guide unto all truth.’ 
Of course, this is nothing else than pure supernaturalism. 
How can anyone ascend into the heaven in which Dean Inge 
presumably believes, by natural law? The moral law, though 
providing an excellent and even necessary foundation for 
the supernatural life, has not of itself anything to do with 
the Christian heaven—the heaven of the Apocalypse, of which 
the “Lamb” is the “Lamp.” And what does heaven mean 
in terms of Naturalism? Is it a place of mere natural happi- 
ness in the world to come, as supposed by the spiritualists 
—the “ modern necromancers’*’ denounced by the Dean? -To 
tell the truth, on this matter Dean Inge does not seem to 
have made up his mind, since, treating of the subject of Re- 
incarnation, he writes: “ Will the same self live again on 
earth, under different conditions, is a question to which, it 
may be, that no answer can be given.”’* 

As Dean Inge holds that “the laws of Nature are a large 
portion of revelation,’’ we are prepared to find him naturaliz- 
ing the virtue of Faith. With the modernists he holds that 
“the primary principle of faith” is “in the depths of our 
undivided personality.’’* Criticizing the definition of it as 
given by St. John of the Cross, that it is “the assent of the 
soul to what we have heard—as a blind man would receive 
the statement about the colour of an object,’’ the Dean writes: 
“Thus for St. Juan the whole content of revelation is re- 
moved from the scope of reason and is treated as something 
communicated from outside.” Yet Dean Inge must have 
heard of the praeambula fidei, which are eminently reason- 
able. Moreover, after the divinity of our Lord has been 
proved, we are only doing what is reasonable, when, in mak- 
ing our act of faith we accept the authority of His word, 
including the revelation that led up to as well as that which 
followed from it. But Dean Inge is of opinion that faith 


* Studies of English Mystics, p. 168. 3 Jbid. Series 1. p. 170. 
* Outspoken Essay$, Series 1. p.274. ‘ Christian Mysticism, p. 226. 
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“develops and comes into its own through the whole man”; 
so that he would hold with Freemantle that “faith and 
scientific certainty are equally natural.’"* Hence, he is re- 
duced to making a futile attempt at giving a naturalistic 
interpretation of such terms as “ Redemption,”’ “Atonement,” 
“the Cross,” etc. ‘The divinity of Christ,”’ he writes, “im- 
plies—one might almost say it means—the eternal supremacy 
of those moral qualities which He exhibited in their per- 
fection.’"* ‘Redemption means admission to redemptive 
work.” Redemption is a law of life.”* “ Christ is in 
no other sense our full, perfect and sufficient Atonement, 
than as His nature and spirit are born and formed in us.’’® 
But what we want to know is—what is the objective fact 
which makes that subjective experience a possibility for us? 
This view of the Atonement seems to resemble that of Free- 
mantle, who writes: “Atonement is a reconciliation of heart 
and will to God by the moral power of the Cross.’** “ By 
His divine sympathy He bore our sins in His own person.’’? 
It would make of the Redemption and the Atonement a 
merely natural process which, being natural, cannot reach 
up to God, “who alone is supernatural.’’ How natural the 
process is, which Dean Inge has in mind, may be inferred 
from his view that “to most educated men there would be 
no difficulty in believing that the Son of God became in- 
carnate through the agency of two earthly parents.’’* It 
is quite characteristic of such confused mentality for one 
to vaunt his naturalism and at the same time to rely on the 
fruits of the “Cross,’’ which in any real sense can only be 
supernatural. How the Dean would interpret the words of 
St. Paul, referring to “the Beloved Son, in whom we have 
redemption through His blood, the remission of sins,’’® it is 
impossible to say; but unless the doctrine of the Cross rests 
on that supernatural foundation it savours of superstition, 
and the Cross itself becomes a mere fetish. What, for in- 
stance, does the Dean mean by saying that “the Cross is not 
so much an atonement for the past as an opening into the 
future”’??° Whatever it may be, it is very different from 
the theology of another Dean of St. Paul’s, who wrote: “As 
our Lord’s Divinity is the truth which illuminates and sus- 


* Natural Christianity, p. 15. 6 Natural Christianity, p. 83. 
* Outspoken Essays, Series 1. p.135 7 Ibid. p. 165. 
3 Series II. p. 47. 8 Studies of English Mystics, p. 237. 


4 Christian Mysticism, p. 284. 9 Col. i. 14. 
5 Ibid. p. 280. 10 Outspoken Essays, Series Il. p. 47. 
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tains the world-redeeming virtue of His death, so in like 
manner it explains and justifies the power of the Christian 
sacraments, as actual channels of supernatural grace.”"! Dean 
Inge cannot have it both ways. Either our Lord was a mere 
man and not the Incarnate Word, with no power, therefore, 
to “purchase” a “ new life” or a “new birth”; or else He 
was a Divine Personality; in which case He delivered His 
message with divine authority, that can only be received in 
the way described by St. John of the Cross. 

As Dean Inge has completely misunderstood the Church’s 
doctrine on the subject of the “supernatural,”’ it was inevit- 
able that in writing on ‘‘Mysticism’’ he would give an un- 
trustworthy account of its meaning, and of her attitude to- 
wards it. The form that it takes in “ Roman Catholic 
countries’ he calls “debased.” He himself prefers the 
mysticism of one who was not a Catholic, nor even a pro- 
fessed Christian. It is of Plotinus that he acknowledges him- 
self a “disciple.” “No other guide even approaches Plo- 
tinus in profound spiritual penetration.’’ “In Plotinus . the 
fusion of religion, ethics and metaphysics is complete.’’* The 
Dean has written much on the subject, but the fact does 
not entitle him to pose as an authority on Catholic mystic- 
ism. ‘‘ Magicians sometimes,’’ admits St. Augustine, “ do the 
wonderful things accomplished by the saints.”’ .But, he adds, 
“such they seem to be to the eye, but they take place for a 
different end, and according to a different law.”* For a 
similar reason to that here given by St. Augustine with re- 
gard to miracles I apprehend true mysticism to be outside 
and above mere natural law. Unless it springs from and 
is part of that system, the source and centre of which is the 
Word made man, it cannot be true mysticism, which is an ex- 
perience of the supernatural. That experience may be so 
intense that otherwise normally stable laws may break down 
under it. If they also sometimes break down in other ana- 
logous cases, in the form, for instance, of what may be called 
“natural ecstasy,’ owing apparently to a physical predis- 
position thereto, the fact is of little interest, just because it 
is not supernatural. Hence, it is not true, as Dean Inge says, 
that the Roman Church associates the word “Mysticism” 
with what are called ‘‘ mystical phenomena,” as if they were 


* Liddon, The Divinity of Our Lord, p. 487. 
* The Philosophy of Plotinus, Vol. 1. p. 7. 
3 De Diversis Quaestionibus, Quaestio 79. 
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of the essence, and not a mere accident of mysticism. Those 
phenomena, whether they be termed “ physical ’’ or “ psy- 
chical,”’ are not esteemed by the mystic for their own sake, 
and are often enough avoided and shunned by him, their 
supernatural character not being always easily determined. 

The Dean can find a prominent place among English 
mystics for poets like Wordsworth and Browning. Of 
Crashaw he has little to say; of Southwell nothing. There 
is something wrong with the mysticism of A Kempis; while 
in Francis Thompson, whom he describes as “bloodless, 
sexless, and sometimes mawkish,” it is, undoubtedly, the 
supernatural element that he finds objectionable. Of his 
works generally he says that “an unpleasant odour of stale 
incense” pervades them. Yet, of the Hound of Heaven the 
Literary Supplement of 7e Zimes has written, that “it is 
the one poem of our day of which it can safely be said that 
people will be learning it by heart two hundred years hence.”’ 
Was the American writer who recently wrote, that “ to-day 
there is no Francis Thompson controversy,”’ acquainted with 
the writings of the Dean of St. Paul’s? 

“Mysticism,” we are told, “seeks rather to find spiritual 
law in the natural world—and some better law than Drum- 
mond’s Calvinism.”! But Drummond’s argument differs 
little from much that is to be found in the writings of Dean 
Inge himself. It implied an assumption of continuity be- 
tween the natural and what he called the “spiritual world,” 
that met with a considerable amount of criticism, but not 
on account of its Calvinism. The philosophy of both rests 
on the same unstable foundations. The spiritual is con- 
founded with the supernatural, as the following words of 
Dean Inge show: “ Supernaturalism, which from the 
scientific point of view is the most unsatisfactory of all 
theories—traversing, as it does, the first article of the creed 
of science—the uniformity of nature—gives, after all, a kind 
of crude synthesis of the natural and the spiritual, by which 
it is possible to live, and it is for many persons an indispen- 
sable bridge between the world of phenomena and the world 
of spirits.""* It is true that the term “spiritual” is some- 
times used for, or to include, the “supernatural.’’ But, 
speaking philosophically, the spiritual, as such, is natural, 


* Christian Mysticism, p. 323, note. 
* Outspoken Essays, Series I1. pp. 123, 124. 
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implying acts, intellectual and moral, that proceed from a 
spiritual principle—the soul. Those acts may 64e super- 
natural, that is, if the soul has been raised to the super- 
natural state. 

Monsignor Benson in one of his novels speaks of “a kind 
of Christianized pagan mysticism—a sense of being in touch 
with fundamental things,”’! instead of with Christ, as was 
the case with the true mystics. That, apparently, being the 
form of mysticism in which Dean Inge, following his 
“master” Plotinus, has taken refuge from what he calls 
“supernaturalistic dualism,” the fact may account for his 
grouping together among the mystics Walter Hilton and 
Wordsworth, Juliana of Norwich and Browning. Perhaps the 
poets do touch something ‘“fundamental,’’ though they do 
not thereby become mystics. But where were the English 
Protestant mystics to be found? To say the least, they are 
scarce; so Browning and Wordsworth, along with Law, who, 
like Dean Inge himself, was rather a student of mysticism 
than a mystic, are included among the number. But the 
Rev. Mr. Thouless, who devotes the jlast chapter of his 
Introduction to the Psychology of Religion to the subject 
of “A Modern Mystic,”’ shows that there are very real dif- 
ferences between the Catholic and the Protestant. Mlle Vé, 
a Swiss lady, born in 1863, seems to have been of an excep- 
tionally emotional and even erotic nature. Certainly, it is 
not characteristic of the Catholic mystic to form a friend- 
ship with a married man, to correspond with him, and to 
find “a particular charm in the freedom and intimacy of 
his letters’’;? or to write: “J'ai soif d'amour humaine.” * 
At one time this Protestant ‘mystic’ thought of betaking 
herself to self-sacrifice, but nothing came of it. In fact, one 
of the differences pointed out by Mr. Thouless between her 
experience and that of a Catholic mystic is the “absence of 
any preliminary ascetic practices.""* Again, it is admitted 
that the Catholic mystic is more concerned about orthodoxy, 
one of the effects of Mlle Vé's experiences being described 
by M. Flournoy, who personally studied the case, as “the 
resultant depreciation of traditional religion.” That may 
be Protestant mysticism, but it is certainly not Catholic. 


* Initiation, p. 117. 4 p. 257, Op. cit. 
* p. 246, op. cit. 5 /bid. 
3 p. 247, op. cit. 
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There was so much of the sexual element in the so-called 
mysticism of Mlle Vé that it may be that in it is to be found 
a certain affinity with that of Browning, of whom Dean Inge 
writes, that “his constitutive principle is Love . . . But it 
is distinctly sexual love, not Christian charity—which he 
considers to possess the key of life’s real meaning.” In 
any case, we are afforded a sufficient refutation of the Dean's 
statement that ‘“‘we need not trouble ourselves to ask, and 
we could seldom guess without asking, whether a paragraph 
describing the highest spiritual experience was written by 
a Catholic or a Protestant.” ? 

Dean Inge is obsessed by the notion that Catholic theology 
supposes two orders—the natural and the supernatural—on 
the same plane. As I have pointed out, he is completely 
mistaken. His objection is, that a “hopeless dualism’’ is 
implied. And yet, strange as it may seem, it is the system, 
advocated by the Dean himself, that is dualistic. ‘God alone 
is supernatural,”’ writes Law, in the passage which he quotes 
with approval. All besides is natural. What is that but 
a hopeless dualism? The supernatural means postulated by 
Catholic theology, by which we may enter into “the full 
light of the divine presence’’ (the words are the Dean's), 
are denied by him. But there is an infinite chasm between 
man the crown of the natural system and God who, accord- 
ing to Law and Dean Inge, “alone is supernatural,” and, 
as it was impossible to cross from the finite side, a super- 
natural bridge was necessary. “ Between creature and 
Creator,’’ writes Father Wasmann, S.J., ‘‘ between the finite 
and the infinite lies a wide abyss unbridged. How was that 
abyss to be bridged, so as to lead all visible creation to union 
with God, to the likeness of God? Only a golden. bridge of 
infinite span could bridge this abyss. That bridge is at 
hand, and we call it the personal or hypostatic union of 
Christ’s most sacred humanity with the second Person of the 
Trinity. . . . This golden bridge stretches, as it were, 
across from the Infinite to the finite, so as to elevate and 
assume into itself Christ’s human nature.”* It is the In- 
carnate Word that has made it possible for us, by becoming 
one with Him, to enter into supernatural relations with God. 


* Studies of English Mystics, p. 219. 
2 Ibid. p. 35. 
3 Christian Monism, pp. 121, 122. 
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But the bridge was not broken down with the death of our 
Lord; so that, as M. Joly writes: “There is nothing more 
mistaken than the idea that there is a gulf between the 
natural and the supernatural.’’? 

It is perfectly intelligible, and consistent on their part, 
that an agnostic like Huxley should declare his inability “ to 
perceive any justification for cutting the universe into two 
halves, one natural and one supernatural”’;? and that 
the freethinking critic of Lord Balfour’s philosophy should 
rejoice that ‘men are turning with disquiet from the dark 
jungles and miasma-laden valleys of supernaturalism to the 
sunny plains and green hill-sides of Nature, illuminated with 
the light of science’’;* but one may well ask concerning 
a Dean of St. Paul’s—gue /ait-il dans cette galére? It is 
thirty-five years since that other Dean delivered his Bampton 
Lectures on the “ Divinity of our Lord"’; and if the differ- 
ence of the Christology of Dean Inge from that of Liddon 
represents the advance of the English Church, whatever views 
this or that party within it may hold, the end of it as any- 
thing more than a merely nominally Christian Church can- 
not be far off. ‘I dare say that in twenty years time it will 
have become evident that as regards the person of our Lord 
the alternative is between a frank Unitarianism on the one 
side and a frank adherence to the Creeds, both as regards 
facts and doctrine on the other.’’¢ 

A word in conclusion. We have heard much recently 
about the subject of Reunion, and have learnt that a certain 
amount of resentment has been expressed by certain High 
Church Anglicans at the intransigent attitude of the Catho- 
lic Church. Perhaps it may be permitted to remind them that 
the English Church contains many who hold equally liberal 
and modernist views as those of Dean Inge. Whether, and in 
what sense they be members of the Catholic Church Anglicans 
may dispute, though they forget that it is the Catholic Church 
herself who alone can decide. They certainly are members 
of the English Church. Now, would these Anglicans who 
are so anxious for what Dr. Gore calls “the restoration of 


* Psychology of the Saints, p. 99. 

2 Lectures and Essays, “‘ Naturalism and Supernaturalism,”’ p. 70, note 
(R.P.A. ed.). 

3 Mr. Baljour’s Apologetics Critically Examined, p. 228. 

4 Gore, The Holy Spirit and the Church, p. 355. 
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visible unity—‘ the bond of peace ’—among the divided sec- 
tions of Christ’s Church on earth,” wish to see not only these 
individuals but whole parties holding diametrically opposite 
views on such fundamental doctrines as the Divinity of our 
Lord, recognized by the Church as her legitimate children? 
It may be that the Bishop would answer in the affirmative, 
since he writes: “The apocalyptic idea is still frequently 
made the ground for the assertion that Jesus can have 
founded no permanent Church, and instituted no sacraments 
or ministry, and given no rules or directions.’’ And the 
writer’s calm and undisturbed comment in a note is: “As 
by Dr. Inge.” ! Again Bishop Gore denounces the “one- 
sided development” of the Roman Catholic Church. But 
the alternative development has resulted in the doctrinal con- 
fusion of the English Church at the present day; though it 
is a common doctrine, more than anything else, which con- 
stitutes and defines a Church. Apparently there is no 
remedy, since the confusion is maintained and spread by the 
very liberalism advocated by both Dr. Gore and Dean Inge. 
But the Catholic Church may not repudiate or even imperil 
the conditions of her stability. 
JOHN ASHTON. 


™ p. 38 note. 
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A MEDITATION ON ROADS 


I, 


HE cause of things was the ceasing of the track; 

{ it ended suddenly, without warning, in the Bush. 

It was, and then it was not. There was a weird 
significance about the sudden extinction of the trail, as 
though: beyond were an enchanted land, and the flat-topped 
thorn trees were in reality former travellers literally rooted 
to the spot. In those vast stretches of bush veldt, and in 
its vaster silences, anything might happen. 

So thought the solitary horseman, as he cast about in vain 
endeavour to pick up again the lost trail. He had followed 
directions, but directions are necessarily vague in a roadless 
land. ‘Four hours to the west” is vague, specially when 
trails diverge on the four hours’ ride. 

The west was a riot of rapidly deepening reds and pur- 
ples, such as one only sees in an African after-glow. A 
distant range of mountains, behind which the sun had 
disappeared, stood out against the glowing sky, clear cut, 
black and flat, as though cut out of cardboard. The stars 
came leaping into the sky with the swift advance of utter 
darkness. 

“Bushed!’’ exclaimed the rider, more in sad amazement 
than in anger. Bushed meant a night in a tree—not a 
pleasant prospect at any time, less so in big game territory! 
Accordingly he betook himself to a tree that looked less 
unfriendly than its neighbours; tethered his horse securely ; 
climbed up, and made himself as comfortable as circum- 
stances (which included thorns) permitted, and there pre- 
pared to await the advent of the long-coming dawn. 

““ Why a tree, and a thorn tree at that,” asks the untravelled 
reader, “when one might couch comfortably on leaves and 
grass with saddle for pillow?’’ No:Darwinian need found 
an argument for arboreal ancestors on this habit of South 
African wanderers. On the ground are creepy-crawly 
things, and a horse, a valuable asset by day, becomes a dan- 
ger by night when the felidz are about. So the horse has 
to take his chance; just as in the open veldt in one of the 
terrible thunder-storms peculiar to the region one hobbles 
one’s horse and then goes apart an arrow’s flight, like Agar, 
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to lie flat under the cataracts of heaven, praying that if 
the lightning comes one’s way, it may select the highest 
point, the poor quadruped, which at £10 odd is reckoned 
less valuable than the biped. 

Therefore the rider, who is also the writer, climbed his 
tree. 

In the subsequent blackness and silence of the night, 
broken at intervals by the eerie cries of predatory beasts, 
he first beguiled himself by counting the brilliant constella- 
tions he knew in the bejewelled skies, then, tiring of that, he 
meditated on the advantages of roads. 

Thus ran his thoughts. One seldom gives a thought to 
ordinary, every-day blessings, until the extraordinary hap- 
pens. Roads are such ordinary blessings that one would 
feel staggered indeed, if, on looking out of the window some 
morning. one perceived that they had all disappeared. In 
big cities, in towns and villages, it would not be difficult 
to find one’s way, but in the country, specially in a country 
like this, it would be well-nigh impossible to get about with- 
out danger of being lost, or, at best, seriously delayed. 

His thoughts next turned naturally to the first white settlers 
in this country who had trekked inland from the coast, carry- 
ing all their worldly possessions in the tented, slow-moving 
ox-wagons, over the great mountain ranges, across the vast 
spaces of the veldt. Perils of every kind had beset them: 
starvation, thirst, sickness, savage beasts and justly hostile 
natives. Moreover, the magnitude of their achievements is 
enhanced by the fact that they faced, and overcame, a road- 
less land. 

The first conclusion of the treed one was, that whereas 
a mere track left by a savage tribe might lead anywhere (for 
example, up a thorn tree), a road, be it good or bad, did lead 
eventually to civilized people. For civilization demands 
highways to facilitate commerce, to nurture social life, to 
maintain law. A road is therefore the hall-mark of civili- 
zation, just as a land without roads bears the stamp of 
savagery. 

II. 


And this conclusion led without effort of mind to the con- 
sideration of those great road makers, the civilizers and law- 
givers of Europe, the Romans. “All roads lead to Rome” 
is a truism, because all roads radiated from Rome as their 
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centre. The march of civilization across our continent is told 
in the history of those arterial roads that lay like ribbons un- 
rolled upon the map of Europe. Rome kept in touch with 
all the outposts of her far-flung empire by means of the 
roads. Along the roads sprang up the ancient cities of 
Europe, and barbarians forsook in time their wild woods for 
the towns where affairs of commerce could be transacted 
and culture attained. 

In the decline and decay of that mighty empire other civi- 
lizing forces, more powerful than those of the Czsars, were 
marching along the old roads, not bearing aloft the standard 
of the Eagle, but the standard of man’s redemption, the Cross 
of Christ. Instead of the military camps marking the pro- 
gress of invasion, monasteries arose where men, dedicated 
to God and their fellowmen, taught the use of the plough, the 
rudiments of letters, and the mysteries of the Christian Faith. 

Later still, in the Dark Ages, the roads were an important 
factor in helping Christendom to survive the awful onslaughts 
from without. When peace dawned again and men could 
lay aside once more the arts of war for those of peace, the 
roads saw the rise of the medizval universities which brought 
such sound learning to all, both rich and poor, who cared to 
drink at the fountains of knowledge. 

The man in the tree saw quaint pictures as he dreamed. 
He saw the broad highways running on over hill and down 
dale straight to their object. He saw again the long glis- 
tening lines of Roman legions, the bands of missionaries, 
Charlemagne and his dauntless troops, monks and friars, 
scholars footing it across a continent, crusaders on the march, 
country folk with slow pack animals, gay cavaliers and the 
later coaches. And he saw again in his mind, as he had 
seen in reality, the long columns of khaki and horizon blue, 
and the hideous work of shells on the stalwart Roman roads. 

As sleep claimed him, he breathed into the brooding 
silence: ‘‘ The Roman road ran straight. The way to heaven 
must be by the Roman road. Tracks are no use: they end in 


the Bush.” 
BONAVENTURE MEAGHER, O.P. 











AN INTERVIEW WITH BERNADETTE 
OF LOURDES 


ROM the days of Henri Lasserre—or even earlier— 

down to the present time the books devoted to the 

wonders of Lourdes have been full of reports of inter- 
views with the simple and modest child, Bernadette, who 
alone was privileged to look upon the apparition and to hear 
Our Lady’s words. In particular, the volume of Pére 
L. J. M. Cros, Notre-Dame de Lourdes—Récits et Mystéres,' 
which has of late been so admirably turned to account by 
Father Martindale in his C.T.S. pamphlet,’ provides an 
immense store of material of this kind, and it seems alto- 
gether unlikely that the information which the French Jesuit 
collected with infinite pains will ever be substantially added 
to. But the objection cannot be quite ignored that the re- 
lations thus handed down to us are all of Catholic proven- 
ance. They come mostly from sympathizers who enthusiasti- 
cally shared the child’s belief in the reality of the appari- 
tions. How, we are tempted to ask, would Bernadette have 
impressed an outsider who was not of her own faith or who 
was unwilling on principle to admit the possibility of super- 
natural communications of any kind? 

For this reason I am inclined to attach considerable value 
to a contemporary impression of Bernadette which has been 
left on record in the diary of an English tourist who was 
evidently not a Catholic. So far as I am aware, no use has 
ever been made of this account in any of the books on 
Lourdes, and seeing that it appears only to have been printed 
in a somewhat obscure spiritualistic journal at a date now 
remote, the fact of its passing unperceived is not very sur- 
prising. The communication of this extract from a private 
diary was occasioned by the appearance in the magazine 
referred to of a rather sympathetic notice of Henri Las- 
serre’s first book, Notre-Dame de Lourdes. In the next 
number of the same periodical, that for January, 1870, the 
following letter appeared.* I quote it without abridgment: 





* Paris, Victor Retaux. 1901. 
* Bernadette of Lourdes. C.T.S., 1924. 
3 The Spiritual Magazine, Vol. V., New Series, 1870, pp. 17—20. 
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The perusal of the article on Lourdes in your last issue re- 
calls forcibly to my mind a visit paid to this interesting spot in 
the early spring of 1869 [sic, but read 1859]. Ill health had 
driven me to that part of France for the winter months. With 
the return of spring came convalescence, accompanied by the 
desire to penetrate further into the Pyrenees before returning 
to England. Setting out from Pau, on April 18th, in the com- 
pany of a younger sister who had shared my exile, the picturesque 
little fortified town of Lourdes was our first halt for night 
quarters. 

The miracle had occurred rather more than a twelvemonth 
previously, and already could one note the impress of future 
importance in the staid demeanour of the inhabitants, and the 
assumed air of mystery the moment the all-absorbing topic was 
alluded to. I was in utter ignorance at the time of the 
phenomena of spiritualism, but in case you think the matter of 
sufficient interest to your readers, I have here copied out ver- 
batim a few memoranda made on the spot. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
R. S. STANDEN. 


16 Waterloo Place. 


There is nothing to indicate the sex of the writer, though 
perhaps the mention of “a younger sister” points to feminine 
authorship, but in any case the point is of little consequence. 
Seeing that both surname and address are given, there can 
be no reason to doubt the absolute genuineness of the com- 
munication. The curious misprint which occurs in the date 
may perhaps have helped to mislead casual readers as to 
the interest of the contents, but that there must be a mis- 
print is beyond question. Not only is the year 1859 given 
correctly in the extract from the diary which follows, but 
we all know that in 1869 Bernadette was no longer a child 
and by that time was far away from Lourdes in her convent 
at Nevers. The record of the writer’s visit runs as follows: 


‘April 18tk, 1859.—The approach to Lourdes is magnificent 
—with its noble old fort, and range of wooded hills behind, it 
reminds one forcibly of Stirling. We descended at the Hétel 
Lafitte, and sallied out in the two hours that yet remained before 
dark to see what the town or neighbourhood had of interest to 
offer. There were two principal objects of note. The first 
of these was the fortress, now garrisoned by eighty men, etc. 
The second was outside the town and of quite recent notoriety. 
It consisted in a small grotto which, a twelvemonth ago, was 
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the scene of a famous miracle; but, as we have heard such con- 
flicting accounts of it this evening, I will leave the description 
till to-morrow, when we hope to hear the details from the mouth 
of the child who was the subject of it. 

April 19tk.—And now we have seen the poor little victim 
of this real or fancied apparition, and here follows the simple 
history of the affair as we had it from her lips :—She was occu- 
pied with other children in collecting the loose wood, floated 
down by the river Gava from the hills. One fine log tempted 
her some little distance down the stream, out of sight of her 
companions, when she suddenly became aware of a strange 
breezy murmur in the air, which seemed to proceed from behind 
a huge mass of projecting rock; and on turning the point to 
learn what might be the cause of it, her eyes were arrested by 
the apparition of a beautiful lady, dressed in a robe of white 
muslin, with a blue sash and a white veil, beckoning to her 
from a hole in the cliff above a small cavern. She ran forward 
immediately to answer the summons, when the lady informed 
her that she was the Blessed Virgin of Immaculate Conception, 
—told her to wash in and drink of the water which trickled 
through the rock, and she should have eternal life; she was 
also to present herself at the same spot for fifteen consecutive 
days, at an hour which the Virgin would each time appoint. 
During these visits she had several heavenly secrets communi- 
cated to her, three of which she was on no account to reveal 
until the Virgin gave her permission. Several of her com- 
panions on these and subsequent occasions had been present 
and had seen the apparition, but she was the only one permitted 
to approach near enough for private communication. This was 
about all we could learn from her. 


Let me interrupt the narrative here to say that it is pre- 
cisely the obvious inaccuracies with which this account is 
overlaid which seem to me to constitute its exceptional 
interest.t As all are aware who have carefully studied the 
literature of the subject, Bernadette never varied in her 
statements of what occurred in the different apparitions. In 
Father Cros’ book we may find the exact terms in which the 
three doctors who examined the child on March 27th and 
March 31st, 1858, made their official report of what she 
told them.? We have also Louis Veuillot’s account of what 
he heard from her own lips in the August of the same year, 


* The mistakes prove, for example, that no attempt had been made to 
revise the contemporary narrative in order to bring it into accord with the data 
supplied in M. Lasserre's volume. 

? Cros, Notre-Dame de Lourdes, pp. 154—158 
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an account which, as I have mentioned in a previous article, 
was translated at the time in the Guardian and the English 
Churchman. Besides this, there are numerous other state- 
ments obtained from her?* and faithfully recorded both at an 
earlier and a later date. Hardly a shadow of variation can 
be found in any of these. As we have no reason to doubt 
the entire good faith of the diarist, R. S. Standen, the infer- 
ence seems fairly clear that Bernadette’s patois cannot have 
been entirely intelligible to the two English tourists, though 
they were able to carry away a good general impression of 
her meaning. Everyone knows that jt was only on March 
25th at the very close of the series of apparitions that Our 
Lady at last said to Bernadette in answer to her reiterated 
request: “I am the Immaculate Conception,” and also that 
the first drinking of the trickle of muddy water did not take 
place until February 25th, when the beautiful vision had 
already revealed itself to the child on nine separate occa- 
sions. It is interesting to note that in however summary a 
form she told her story, she never seems to have omitted 
a reference to the strange murmur of rushing wind (uxe 
rumeur de vent comme quand il fait orage) which heralded 
the apparition. One cannot help being reminded of the day 
of Pentecost—“‘and suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven, as of a mighty wind coming, and it filled the whole 
house where they were sitting.”” It was, in fact, this mani- 
festation which particularly awakened the interest of spiri- 
tualists in Lasserre’s book, and the review which led to the 
publication of the document with which we are now dealing 
called attention to the circumstance that “the sound of a 
great wind not unfrequently precedes spiritual phenomena.” 
But it is time to resume our quotation from the diary at the 
point where we left off: 


We questioned her closely as to the truth of several curious 
stories in connection with her which were currently believed 
in the town—such, for example, as that when she was one day on 
her knees in the grotto, and several others with her, all engaged 
in their devotions, the latter, as they rose, found their garments 
much soiled by the moist earth, whereas not a speck could be 
seen on hers. Again she once completely surrounded with her 
hands the flame of a wax taper she was in the habit of burning 


* The most important is that made by Bernadette to the Procureur Impérial, 
M. Dutour, a few days after the first apparition, and taken down by him in 
an official mémoire. 
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at her midnight visits to the grotto, and held them there for half 
an hour or more, without their being in the least singed. At 
another time her taper broke, the Virgin bid her put her finger 
to her tongue and pass it once across the broken part; this she 
did and the taper was made whole again directly. So pleasant 
to the soul is mystery, that it was somewhat disappointing to 
hear her solemnly deny the truth of all these pretty fables. 


It can hardly be necessary to say that the story of the 
candle flame playing upon the child’s fingers without in- 
flicting any injury is perfectly authentic. The incident 
occurred during the apparition of April 7th, the last time 
that Bernadette beheld Our Lady in the grotto itself.t_ Dr. 
Dozous, formerly an esfvit fort, had from February 21!st on- 
wards taken the greatest interest in the case from a medical 
point of view, and he is the observer who, kneeling close 
beside Bernadette on April 7th, watched her raising her 
hands in her state of ecstasy as she unconsciously held them 
in and around the candle flame. For a quarter of an hour 
the flame played upon her fingers while Dozous restrained 
the bystanders from interfering. When the trance was 
over he asked her to show him her hands. There was not 
a sign of any burn or lesion, but when he purposely brought 
the flame again in contact with her hand while she was not 
looking, she snatched it away exclaiming: “ You are burn-. 
ing me."’ M.Estrade also deposes that the same pheno- 
menon had been observed with Bernadette on previous occa- 
sions, and the spiritualists, of course, claim that this immunity 
in regard to fire was often demonstrated by Home and other 
famous mediums. It is not, however, wonderful that Berna- 
dette, being in ecstasy whenever this occurred, was abso- 
lutely sincere in denying all knowledge of it. With regard 
to the story of her dress being kept spotless while that of 
others suffered from the mud, Mlle. Lacrampe, a sceptically- 
minded critic who was present in the grotto on February 
25th, mentions as a point which impressed her unfavour- 
ably in the little visionary that she was careful to raise her 
short skirt before kneeling down.? There was probably, 
therefore, a very natural explanation of the child’s keeping 
her dress unsoiled, but it may be noticed that stories, resting 


* I am not forgetting that after the barricades were put up Bernadette 
saw the apparition on July 26th; but this was from the further bank of the 


Gave. 
* Cros, Notre-Dame de Lourdes, p. 76. 
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in some cases upon good evidence, of mystics in ecstasy 
who passed through rain and mud without any injury to their 
garments are by no means rare. An incident of this sort, 
in the case of Passithea Crogi, has previously been cited in 
these pages. 

Although the next section of the diary from which we are 
quoting contains some inaccuracies and no new point of 
any particular interest, I fancy that the reader will wish to 
have the document before him exactly as it was first printed, 
and so I reproduce it without curtailment: 


At first the miracle was by no means popular, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood. As the news of it spread abroad 
through France, deputies were sent from many a holy see to 
examine the girl and try to make her implicate herself, but 
the more people flocked to see her, the more general became the 
impression that it was a genuine miracle. She told us that the 
Bishops of Auch, Soissons and Montpellier had been to see her, 
and that one of them had left 600 francs towards the building 
of a pilgrimage chapel; 4 propos of which a notion seems: to 
prevail among the peasants that after Easter a phalanx of arch- 
bishops and bishops, to the number of 45, are coming down with 
great pomp and circumstance to consecrate the ground so that it 
will then become a regular resort for pilgrims. The natives 
are highly scandalized at the merest hint of the advantages which 
will accrue to them from this in a worldly point of view; and, 
indeed, there is such a bright, intelligent look about them, they 
appear so honest and so convinced, and take so much to heart 
the faintest allusion to any unworthy motive for their belief 
in the miracle, that we could almost regret that suspicion of 
imposture should have entered our heads. 

One nice-looking girl, who came to drink some of the healing 
water at the grotto last night, whilst we were there, had numerous 
instances to relate of cures, more or less rapid, of a variety 
of stubborn complaints—one, particularly, to which she was a 
witness, of a friend of hers who had been blind for a number 
of years, and who came here one evening to pay her devotions 
and to rub some of the water over her eyes; the next morning, 
when she awoke, she found her sight restored. One fact con- 
nected with the water is thought quite unanswerable as a proof 
of divine interference. When first pointed out to the little girl 
by the lady in the white robe, it only fell in drops here and there 
through the rock; whereas now, by the single insertion of three 
small spouts, it flows in three continuous streams. From an ill- 
concealed arrangement of tubes and troughs in a soft part of 
the rock, however, it is easy to see how the water has been col- 
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lected and brought into one channel—notwithstanding which the 
increase is attributed by the poor people to a miracle second 
only to that of the loaves and fishes. A celebrated chemist 
is said to have analysed it, but can discover neither mineral nor 
medical properties; and to the taste, as we can testify, it is 
like any other water. 


No one who has read the report of the distinguished 
hydro-geologist, M.l’Abbé Richard (it has been translated 
into English as an appendix to M. Estrade’s book on the 
Lourdes Apparitions), can hesitate to accept his statement 
that the spring of Massabieille was always there, though it 
may have been hidden from view. It was not created by 
God on February 25, 1858, when Bernadette, at the bidding 
of the apparition, first scratched the surface of the soil in 
the grotto and a tiny stream began to trickle up into the 
cavity she made. The Abbé Richard says that even when 
passing in the train an expert could have been positive that 
a spring was to be found in the vicinity. But the exist- 
ence of such a spring was certainly not known to Berna- 
dette or to the townspeople of Lourdes, neither did she, 
poor, illiterate child, know that, on the next morning, being 
Ember Friday in Lent, the gospel of the pool of Bethesda 
(Probatica piscina) would be read at Mass. The discovery 
of the spring at just that time and under just those circum- 
stances must in any case be looked on as an astounding 
coincidence. 

But the most interesting part of our tourist’s description 
is the paragraph which follows: 


I ought before this to have spoken more particularly of the 
little girl herself. She was a pretty-looking child, 14 years 
of age, with large dreamy eyes, and a quiet sedate demeanour, 
which added some years to her appearance and seemed alto- 
gether unnatural in so small a figure. She welcomed us with 
the air of one long accustomed to receive strangers, and bid 
us follow her into an upper room of the humble cottage attached 
to her father’s mill. Two bright, happy little urchins—her 
brothers—were playing about, and seemed no way abashed at our 
entrance. The father and mother were neither of them at home, 
but we met the former on our way—a serious-looking, respect- 
able, middle-aged man. He appeared to divine what took us 
that way, for he saluted us very gravely as we passed, and no 
doubt hoped we should become converts. The child offered 
us seats, while she herself stood by the window, and answered 
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briefly the questions I put to her, but volunteered very few 
remarks of her own. It was a fortnight, she said, since she last 
saw the Virgin, and she went less often to the grotto now because 
such crowds of people followed her there. We offered her a 
small donation, which she politely refused, nor would she allow 
us to give anything to her little brothers—and we were assured 
that neither the parents, nor their child, although very poor, 
will ever receive anything from strangers. 

As she conducted us downstairs, and we passed through the 
room where the flour-mills were, seeing that we were eyeing 
them rather inquisitively, she sent a little boy we had brought 
with us as a guide to turn on the water, and explained the 
working of them to us very intelligently herself. We certainly 
left her in the conviction that we had been talking with a most 
amiable little girl, and one superior to her age and station both 
in manner and education; and whatever may be the true account 
of the apparition, as far as the girl herself is concerned we 
feel quite convinced of the sincerity of her faith in it. 


It will be remembered, perhaps, that after the excitement 
occasioned in Lourdes by the closing of the miraculous spring 
to the public in the summer of 1858, the sympathy of the 
townsfolk was entirely on the side of Bernadette and was 
friendly to the pilgrims who tried to visit the grotto. Public 
opinion accordingly demanded that something should be 
done to rescue the Soubirous family from the abject poverty 
into Which they had fallen. They would accept no presents 
of any kind, but a way was found to provide the father with 
decent employment in his trade as a miller, and he moved 
from the miserable “cachot” in the Rue des Petits Fossés to a 
mill which, though humble enough in itself, could be counted 
on to secure him at least a bare livelihood. The diary is 
correct in describing him as a middle-aged man. He had 
been 35 when he married Louise Castérot in 1843, and he 
was consequently 51 at the date we are speaking of. The 
“two bright, happy little urchins, her brothers” will have 
been Jean-Marie and Justin, who, we know, were specially 
confided to Bernadette’s care. Another point which the 
writer of the diary has correctly reported in the earlier part 
of the account before us concerns the secrets imparted by 
Our Lady. Unlike those of the children of La Salette, or 
Claire Ferchaud and some other visionaries, the genuine- 
ness of whose inspiration is, to say the least, suspect, Berna- 
dette’s secrets were not communicated to her in order that 
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she might direct the Holy Father in the government of the 
Church, but were intended for herself alone. With that 
astounding bad taste from which the “unco guid” are un- 
fortunately not always exempt, pious enthusiasts constantly 
pestered Bernadette with questions about her secrets. 


“Do these secrets portend any calamity?”, people used to 
ask her.—‘ No, Monsieur,” ‘No, Madame,” was her simple 
reply. 

‘I suppose the Blessed Virgin must have spoken to you about 
your own vocation?”—‘ Ah!” she would exclaim while her face 
lit up with a smile. 

In answer to the same question on another occasion she re- 
marked: “It is something more important than that.” 

“Would you tell your secret to the Pope?”—“ Our Lady said 
I was to tell nobody; the Pope is somebody.” 

“Yes, but the Pope has the power of Jesus Christ, hasn’t he?” 
—“The Pope has all power on earth, but Our Lady is in 
heaven.” 4 


Bernadette was apparently considered dull, both by the 
Sisters who instructed her at the Hospice and by her 
superiors in the convent at Nevers, but she, like St. Jeanne 
d’Arc, seemed quite able to hold her own when people tried 
to ensnare her with questions. Unassuming as she was, there 
came to her a certain self-respect and gentle dignity in her 
manner and bearing. This seems to be a special grace given 
to the pure of heart and it often more than supplies the 
place of secular learning. One can quite understand that 
her two English visitors spoke, not rashly, but with real dis- 
cernment, when they said that they found her “superior to 
her age and station both in manner and education.” 

Finally, what strikes me as not the least interesting feature 
in this interview with Bernadette is the hint which it con- 
veys of the untrustworthiness as to details of much historical 
evidence which no one thinks of questioning. If Berna- 
dette had been a medizval saint, for whose biography other 
materials were lacking save only the diary reproduced above, 
we should have said: “ Here is a document of priceless im- 
portance. It is written by a contemporary who talked with 
the Saint and questioned her about her visions. We learn 
from him that on the very first occasion the Madonna ap- 
peared she told her client that she was the Blessed Virgin 


* Cros, Notre-Dame de Lourdes, p. 171. 
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of Immaculate Conception and revealed the existence of the 
spring; also we are assured that several others saw the 
apparition at the same time. Further we have the visionary’s 
own positive statement that she saw Our Lady again only 
a fortnight before the entry in the diary was written, that is 
to say, more than a year after the date of the first apparition.” 

Of course Bernadette can never have said anything of the 
sort. In regard to the last statement, she probably mis- 
understood the question of the English tourists and thought 
she was being asked when she had last visited the grotto; 
or there may have been some confusion resulting from the 
guinze jours during which the Blessed Virgin showed her- 
self daily. But in spite of these and other obvious inac- 
curacies the central fact remains that Bernadette, when inter- 
viewed by two English people, who were not of her own 
faith and who had been ready to suspect imposture or at 
least mercenary motives, was found by them to be sane, dis- 
interested, well-mannered, unaffected, sincere, and exhibit- 
ing a gravity beyond her years. This was the personal im- 
pression formed on the spot, and with regard to the genuine- 
ness of this impression there is surely no room for any kind 


of doubt. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 











VEUVE SIMONET 


Vil. 


LL the same Veuve Simonet had not forbidden the 
A coming of Mére Supérieure, and the good nun came 

with Marie next day—and on many subsequent days 
after. She was a witty person—a grace less rare among nuns 
than those who do not know them suppose: and Veuve 
Simonet found her pleasant and cheerful. Se was not 
categorically forbidden to bring beefsteak, but she only 
brought other comforts, and the old woman did not refuse 
them, believing (most mistakenly) that the Convent was rich. 

“A rabbit!’’ the widow cried one morning. ‘ How tact- 
ful we are! You knew a hare would never do—that would 
be cannibalism: for witches are hares at night.” 

“Added to which,” Reverend Mother coolly observed, 
“hares cost more than rabbits. I couldn’t afford more than 
a rabbit.” 

“I'd eat it if you did bring a hare. All the same I like 
rabbits. I threw a stone at one once and broke his leg. 
He squealed so that I killed him, and then I ate him. He 
didn’t mind the eating—only the stone. All the same he had 
his revenge, for he gave me indigestion: I was so hungry . 
that I ate too much of him at once and in too great a hurry.” 

“You're not so bad as I expected,” the old woman told 
the nun at last. 

“No more are you,” Rev. Mother replied calmly. 
“People seldom are.” 

Veuve Simonet seemed a little disconcerted, though she 
cackled too. 

“So Marie Bonteau prepared you for the worst,’’ she com- 
mented, shrewdly but incorrectly. 

“No. She spoke very kindly about you. But I thought 
that was youthful enthusiasm.”’ 

“Young persons are like that: they take up generous ideas 
and run away with them.” 

“Sometimes their ideas are better than elderly persons’,” 
suggested the nun. 

“Anyway I like them best,”’ said Veuve Simonet with un- 
fettered frankness. “I daresay you're not far short of fifty.” 

The nun laughed. 

“I was five years ago,”’ she said, laughing. “You can’t 
say as much.” 
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“I can say anything. I might say that I was not forty 
five years ago.” 

“No one would believe you.”’ 

“They might pretend to—if they were well-bred enough.” 

“Well I’m not well-bred then. I am sure you are over 
sixty.”” 

“Two years over. Too old to learn new tricks.” 

“You've learned quite enough, perhaps.” 

“Very likely. But I’m too old to learn your sort.” 

“What sort are mine?” 

“Oh, nun tricks. Piousness. Of course you want me to.’ 

“If you are capable. As you say it seems doubtful.” 
“Pooh! I’m clever in my way. I might learn if I cared 
to.” 

“Perhaps. That’s just the question. You might, so to 
speak, learn the alphabet: probably you could not learn to 
read.” 

“As it happens I can read quite well. If I haven't for- 
gotten. To read means having books—do you think I have 
money to waste on books?”’ 

“ No.” 

“TI haven’t even money to buy alittle brandy. That warms 
your entrails more than books.”’ 

“I don’t intend to bring you any brandy,” said the nun 
laughing. And Veuve Simonet laughed too. 

“You're sharp,” she declared approvingly. 

“ But if you would like a little wine I'll bring you some.” 

“You needn’t bring it. When one has not met an old 
friend for a long time it is best to forget him—then you don’t 
miss him.” 

This queer talk pleased the old woman, and did not pre- 
vent the nun from coming often to see her. As time went 
on Veuve Simonet grew less sharp and more friendly. 

The nun had not (as she had expected) tried to “improve” 
her. At all events she thought not. 

“It’s queer,” she declared at last, “that you never talk 
nun-talk.”’ 

“Why queer? You're not a nun.” 

“ Far from it.” 

“Probably. There would be no sense in talking to you 
as if you were interested in what interests us.” 

“But suppose I died—I shall die pretty soon. And you 
had done nothing to make a Christian of me. That would 
make you afraid.” 
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“For you?” 

“For yourself too. You would be afraid of my soul be- 
ing asked at your hands.” 

Mére Supérieure answered gravely. 

“No. God would understand that I could act as seemed 
most prudent—most likely to help you. I should not think 
it prudent or likely to do you good to dash at you at once 
with religious talk.” 

“If you had I should have told you to go away and stop 
away.” 

“Exactly. It is written ‘he who believes will not hurry.’ 
Besides, God knows that it is His business more than mine. 
By hasty interference I might easily spoil His work.” 

“What work? I thought He did nothing—like rich 
persons.” 

“He is always doing things.” 

“What things?” 

“He is always doing good: to everyone of us—if we let 
Him. To you like the rest of us. But you may interrupt 
Him, and turn away—in one of your tempers. If not He 
will go on till He has made you happy.” 

“He hasn’t made me happy yet. Never.” 

“Is that His fault. Isn’t it mostly your own fault? Can 
He make you happy while you are so bitter, and nurse your 
grievances and hatred? You love to hate people. And that 
keeps you miserable.” 

“IT don’t hate you, though you say rough things tome. On 
the whole I like you—a bit. And I like Marie Bonteau a 
good deal. I like her better than you. Do you know why?” 

“‘ Because there is more to like in her than there is in me,” 
the little nun answered pleasantly. 

“That’s not the reason. It is because she likes me. 
That’s the real way to make people fond of you. You rich 
people think it’s by giving things. It’s easy to give things 
—when you have a lot of them. It’s different liking people. 
—Marie likes me—and that’s not easy. Why should she?” 

“Because her nature is sweet and loving—her heart is 
gentle and generous. So she does not argue and bargain 
and say, ‘ What is there to like in this person? How much 
does God insist I should love this person?’ She just loves 
you as He does without waiting——” 

“Waiting for what?” 

“Without waiting till you deserve it.’’ 

“God doesn’t love me, quite the contrary.” 
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“ That,” the nun answered stoutly, “is simply false. He 
does.”’ 

“He leaves me poor enough.” 

The nun turned the old woman’s own words against her. 

“You mean He doesn’t give you things. He gives you 
what you say is not so easy—affection. You would feel it, 
only you shut yourself up. Marie could not make you feel 
that she likes you if you chose to prevent her. You soon 
gave up being unpleasant to her: so she could make you 
see (you're not stupid at all) that she liked you.” 

“So you say I make myself unpleasant to God?”’ 

“Yes, very.” 


VIII. 


The nun’s extreme candour did not annoy Veuve Simonet, 
she liked it. Soft, courtly prettiness of speech would have 
made her sick: she did not know how to be soft and courtly 
and had no idea of being put at a disadvantage. 

“You are here for long long hours all alone,”’ said Mére 
Supérieure gently, “and it is wretched. At night especi- 
ally it must be terribly desolate. If you chose it needn’t 
be quite so bad.” 

“Is it my fault I am all alone?”’ the poor old thing asked 
with a sort of angry wistfulness. 

“Partly. Because you refuse proudly to see that you 
needn't be all alone. God is here as well as my poor self, 
and when I have to go He will stay. If you would say, ‘It is 
better with you than by myself,’ you would /ee? He was keep- 
ing you company. Try to-night. Complain to Him, instead of 
to me, of your desolate loneliness, and He will certainly be 
kind and friendly. Just try. It is much better to have Him 
for company than one of us who can’t stay long. He is never 
in a hurry to go and do something else. He doesn’t look 
at the clock. He would rather leave Heaven without Him 
than you who need Him more than the people do in Heaven. 
But it isn’t very nice for Him to be told that you don’t want 
Him in your cottage. Should you care to go on sitting hour 
after hour with someone who never gave you a word, and 
pretended not to know you were there?” 

“I'd not stop. I'd go off to teach her better manners.” 

“Well / must go, not to teach you better manners, for 
you're pretty civil to me. But because I have work to do 
elsewhere, and I can’t do several things at once, like Him.” 
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“That makes me dizzy,” Veuve Simonet declared, “ doing 
a lot of things at once.” 

“Very well, don’t think of it. Just think that He is wanting 
to do something for you—to keep you company and prevent 
you from being desolate. What else He is doing concerns 
Him and those other persons, not you. Don’t be cross with 
me for going away—I really like to stay as long as I can. 
I just have to go and do things.” 

“All right. You can come again when you like. And 
tell Marie to come.” 

Next time she did come, on the second day after this, 
Veuve Simonet said: 

“Well, I tried to do what you ordered me.”’ 

“I didn’t order you. I said it would be well for you.” 

“Don’t argue. I want to tell you something. I sat over 
the bit of fire, and said what you told me to say. I said, 
‘1f you really are here it’s very civil of you to come. Only 
I don’t see where you're sitting.’ And very soon I dropped 
asleep—I had got a lot of sticks up in the wood, and had 
quite a good fire: so the warmth made me drowsy and also 
trying to keep saying what you told me. Then I had a 
dream. I dreamt someone was knocking at the door, and 
wondered who would come so late. It wasn’t a loud knock- 
ing—just as if a hand were feeling down the door for the 
handle. ‘Ah, ha,’ thought I in my dream, ‘if you do find it 
you’re clever, and it won't let you in, for I keep my door 
well bolted inside.’ So I dozed off more and more, and 
presently I heard someone trying to draw the bolt inside 
(1 mean in my dream) and that startled me. But when I 
looked it was Marie Bonteau. ‘Let the bolt be,’ I called 
out to her, in my dream: but she went on trying to draw 
the bolt back. I scolded her, and then I saw someone else 
close to her, grabbing at her hand to stop her from draw- 
ing the bolt. Who was that?” 

“How can I say. Did you see who it was?” 

“Oh yes. It was the Man in black whom they call My 
Friend.” 

The little nun shuddered, and crossed herself under her 
mantle. 

“7 knew him right enough,” the old woman went on, “ and 
I was pleased to see him prevent Marie from unbolting the 
door. I suppose he knew that and it encouraged him, for 

he nearly clutched Marie’s hand then. Only she did with 
‘ it just what you did just now under your cloak. And my 
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dark Friend drew back a step. I liked her pluck—for she 
didn’t seem frightened of him, though he is fearsome. * Brave 
girl,’ said I, in my dream. And that encouraged her. She 
got hold of the bolt and drew it. Whoever had been knock- 
ing must have been pushing for the door opened. The Dark 
One stepped forward to prevent the One who had knocked 
from coming in. ‘Shall I keep Him out?’ asked the Dark 
One, over his shoulder, to me. ‘I will if you say so.’ ‘Let's 
see,’ I answered, ‘what's He like: let Him in just a little 
way.’ Then the Dark One gave a hiss, and the One who 
had knocked came in. He scarcely took the least notice 
of the Dark One, but gave Marie a smile, and gave a kind 
look towards me sitting crouched over the embers in my 
chair. Shall I tell you what He was like?” 

“ Young?”’ suggested the nun. 

“Yes. Not much above thirty He seemed. Tall, very 
kind in the face: and round His forehead a ring of little 
scars.”" 

“I thought so,”’ whispered the nun. 

“He was carrying something—heavy and it seemed to ‘tire 
Him. 

““*Set it down and rest,’ I said to Him: it was like a 
couple of beams, and they seemed to gall His shoulders. 

““* Set it down,’ says I, ‘and rest a bit.’ 

“*T can’t,’ He told me, ‘ unless you'll take it. It’s yours.’ 

“I said I'd try—but it was too heavy, and I couldn't hold it 
up. So it dropped, only He caught it as it fell. ‘I'll go 
on carrying it,’ says He, ‘till you're stronger: if you'll try 
again then.’ 

“* Don’t,’ calls out the Dark One, ‘it'll kill you. He wants 
to crush you with it.’ 

““Tt will not. It will save you,’ says the Young Man. 
‘Which will you believe—him or Me?’ 

“I thought of the many lies the Dark One had told me: 
what he had promised and all the promises he had cheated 
me about. 

“*T’ll believe you, Master,’ said I, ‘though I don't know 
you.’ 

“*That’s because you never would,’ said the Young Man 
with the two beams. 

“* Tf you listen to Him,’ says the Dark One, ‘I'll go. But 
I'll spite you yet. I'll make you pay for it.’ 

“* Bragging liar!’ It was not the stranger who said this, 
but a crowd of voices with no bodies to them. You couldn’t 
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tell where they were no more than where the wind in the 
trees is. 

“*T’ll risk it, and believe you, Master,’ said I. 

“*Then I'll stay and keep you company,’ said the Young 
Man with the scarred forehead. And now He did set down 
His beams and came over to me, sitting down close to me. 
He sighed but seemed content, and He said to Marie, * You 
may go now child: and thank you. I will keep her company 
now.’ You know who He was?” 

“Of course,” said the little nun, bowing her head as if 
she had said His name. 

“That was my dream,”’ Veuve Simonet concluded. 

“Did you soon awake?”’ 

“I don’t know that I’m rightly awake yet. I feel half 
dreaming still—as if it was true.” 

“So it is. May you never waken till He does it with 
His own hand and voice. Did you see His hands?” 

“He kept hiding them, as if He was shy: not like brag- 
ging fighters who show their scars and boast of how each 
was gotten.” 

“Did He seem to stay long—in your dream?” 

“He never seemed to go away. That’s why I seem not 
wakened. Anyone would think He was ¢here behind you.” 

“I think it would be fitter I should go and leave you 
with Him," said the humble nun. 

This time Veuve Simonet did not grumble at her going. 


IX. 


Veuve Simonet had said, “I shall die soon,”’ and she kept 
her word. What her disease was perhaps she knew. A 
very kind young doctor from Pont St. Blaise came to see 
her and said to Marie: “It seems like the breaking of a 
strain, rather than a strain itself. I cannot find that she 
suffers, or is likely to suffer. But her force is gone. It 
was sustained by some fierce effort and now the effort seems 
withdrawn and the force collapsed.” 

All the same she lived for months: at her own request 
she received baptism and after it she seemed oddly dif- 
ferent—like a strong child that has been passion-tossed and 
grown gentle but tired out. Flashes of her old truculent 
shrewdness made her speech quaint and unexpected, but they 
were rarer, and her untried springs of affection seemed 
opened like sluices. Its objects were few—Marie Bonteau 
- and in a lesser degree the Mother Superior. 
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“I like best of all,” she said, “the Young Man with the 
beams. He said things in silence. One can’t stand too many 
words. I wish He would come again.” 

The nun told her He was coming—in the Eucharist. 

“I'd rather see Him,” said the old woman. “I understand 
looks best. He didn’t trouble to tell me a lot about 
Himself. He just let me see what He was. I can’t remem- 
ber when I’m told too much. But I can understand eyes, 
especially with tears in them. That means a lot. It was 
Marie’s tear that first made me know she was nice. When 
He was here I tried to say I was sorry I had been un- 
pleasant. Hesaid,* Never mind. It’sover. And you didn’t 
know.’ And His eyes glistened—as if there were diamonds 
in them, only soft ones. You know more about Him than 
I do—having thought about it always, but it’s no use telling 
me too much—I can’t remember. When IL see Him again 
I shall understand it all better. I just understand that He 
came and wasn’t wanted: that He wanted us and we didn’t 
want Him. That does make me sorry. Instead of killing 
us He let us kill Him. I remember that, and that’s the 
worst. But I understand it—having seen Him. He'd liever 
let fools kill Him than kill fools—that’s the difference. You 
can tell me about His loving us—for nothing: just in hopes. 
My! if people were like that I shouldn’t have hated them. 
But then they wouldn’t have hated me. Once I believed 
—nearly anyway—that if I could keep him a bit the Dark 
One would be fond of me; and no one else would: I thought 
‘there’s no choice, I'd better take what I can get, and be 
liked a bit by someone.’ It wasn’t much to go for—but all 
I saw a chance of. It’s queer Jesus Christ should take his 
leavings, but it seems it is what He mostly gets. It seemed 
so silly I couldn’t stomach it: but seemingly it’s true, and 
sad enough.” 

“ Horribly sad,” whispered Rev. Mother. 

“But,” said the old woman, “it's His affair, not yours. 
If He takes what He can get—why stop Him? Give a per- 
son what he wants. Once when I was a young child I wanted 
a sour apple, and my mother bought me a doll that cost 
ten sous—wooden and silly faced. I’d liever have had the 
apple.” 

It was on the day that they brought her Holy Communion 
that Veuve Simonet died—two or three months after her bap- 
tism. She watched their preparations with a vague interest 
and eagerness: saying scarcely anything. 
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“It’s a mucky place to come to,” was all her comment. 

“Cleaner than it used to be,”’ said Rev. Mother cheerfully. 

The door of the hut had opened, and the priest was enter- 
ing. The old woman had learned to like him only moder- 
ately well. Excellence was not sufficient tu earn her affec- 
tion; indeed she was capricious in her likings. Of him, 
however, she was not thinking now at all, but of the greater 
Priest who came with him. That in a hidden narrow dis- 
guise He was to come to her she had believed thoroughly: 
though the whole teaching concerning the Eucharist she 
had not been capable of learning. ‘He'll wait,” she had 
confidently told those who had tried to instruct her. “ He’s 
good at waiting and more patient than any of you. I'll 
know it all when He tells me Himself: just a bit at a time.” 

Marie knew He would, so did Mére Supérieure: they were 
not of the sort that insists on every learner being a credit- 
able pupil of their personal instruction. 

Veuve Simonet was very near the end of earthly seeing 
and hearing: if her temper was still strong everything else 
about her was worn thin and threadbare, eye and ear, hand- 
grasp and taste. It was impossible to make her eat. 

“Why is not Marie here?” she had asked not long before 
the priest’s arrival. 

Marie was of course there, and said so, but the old woman 
could not hear, nor recognize her features. She recognized 
no face visible to the few who were there. 

She could hear none of the prayers that preceded her First 
Communion. She knew she could not and was not trying: 
and she had ceased to peer round at any of those who knelt 
near. She barely discerned the visible Host, though her 
eyes were never turned elsewhere. All that others could 
see was a bright blur to her. But behind the White Rai- 
ment of her great guest she saw Himself. 

“Just the same!” she said. “I'd know Him anywhere: 
as friendly as ever. Twice He’s had the trouble of coming 
to me; next time I'll go, so’s He'll not have to come to this 
dark place.” 

And she set out almost immediately after He had joined 
her to be her support on that stupendous journey. She spoke 
no farewells nor turned to smile any to those who had come 
to see her go. It was no time for farewells, she heard only 
greetings. 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
“ROMAN CATHOLIC TRUTH” ' 


HAVE figured as a Mute rather prominently in this discussion 

between Father Walker and Mr. Coulton. By permission 
of the Editor of THE MONTH I now break silence in a signed 
Article. 

The discussion, on the side in which I am concerned, turns on 
the Church's treatment of heretics. The Church of the twentieth 
century is the Church of the thirteenth. Her Creed and Sacra- 
ments, and her exposition of the Commandments, remain now 
what they were seven hundred years ago; but her action may 
vary and has varied according to the circumstances in which 
she has had to act. There is no question at this hour of her 
putting heretics to death, even if she were able to do so. Such 
a procedure is out of date, and has become for ever obsolete, as 
obsolete as the canonical penances with which she formerly 
visited the sins of her own children, as may be read in the historic 
pages of the Reverend O. Watkins’s History of the Sacrament 
of Penance. Heretics were burnt; so they were: Catholic priests 
in Protestant England were hanged, drawn (#.e., disembowelled 
alive), and quartered; so they were. Mr. Coulton gives one the 
impression that he believes that in Father Walker’s heart and 
mine there lurks a desire to burn him for a heretic, and half of 
Cambridge with him. May I ask whether he cherishes any 
similar wish of disembowelling us? I know what his answer 
would be and believe it: “On the testimony of my conscience, 
I am innocent of any such desire.” My answer is: “ So are we.” 
So is every Catholic priest living, and I presume every living 
Protestant. And if a few fanatics there are on either side, I 
would quote Dr. Johnson's apothegm, when he was supposed 
to have said, “ There is no fruit in that orchard,”” and some one 
replied, ‘“‘ Pardon me, but on careful examination I have found 
exactly three apples, two pears, and five plums”; to which the 
Doctor answered, “So you may, sir, but still my statement re- 
mains true, there is nw fruit in that orchard.” Heretic-burning 
and priest-quartering are things of past history; they have no 
bearing on the behaviour of us living men at all: let us leave 
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that as a pure academic question to students reading for the 
History School or Tripos: meanwhile we return to our prayers, 
or go to the Wembley Exhibition. 

I must however follow Mr. Coulton into this purely academic 
discussion. First let me lay down a few principles. 

1. Human punishment is vindictive, inflicts pain retrospec- 
tively in retribution for evil done. 

2. But human punishment should never be inflicted on that 
score alone. 

3. The measure of human punishment should be the prospect 
of doing good, whether to the offender himself, as in paternal 
punishment, or to the community, as in political punishment, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical. In other words, human punish- 
ment must always be medicinal or deterrent, in view of good to 
the sufferer, or to the body politic. 

4. Human punishment should never be inflicted where it 
seems likely to do no good, as above laid down. Such punish- 
ment may indeed be just, in that the offence deserves it; but that 
is not enough: it should further be expedient; and if not ex- 
pedient let it be dropped, and the offender left to God. 

5. The punishment of heresy by death, whatever good it may 
have done for a season in this country or in that, has in its work- 
ing through the course of ages, all the world over, and particu- 
larly in Englaad, done more harm than good: therefore men 
should not be put to death for heresy. 

6. Heresy, formal heresy, #.e., heresy inexcusable, deserves 
the severest punishment, as St. Thomas teaches, having in view 
society as constituted in his time; still that is no sufficient reason 
for inflicting death. 


““ My lord, I will use them according to their desert. . . 
Man, much better: use every man after his desert, and who 
shall escape whipping?” says Hamlet (Act II., Sc. 2). 


7. The infallibility of the Church in faith and morals does not 
extend to mere expediency. Church policy may be inexpedient. 
More than once the Church has had to learn that by experience ; 
and has altered her action accordingly. So with canonical 
penances: so with the burning of heretics. 

These principles and concessions, I hope, will give rest to 
Mr. Coulton’s soul. 

The most admirable pages in Father Walker's admirable reply 
are pp. 32—4, from which I quote: 


“(Neither party was able to credit the sincerity of its 
adversaries. oth parties were profoundly convinced that 
their opponents were maliciously combating the truth... . 
We know it now, ai/ of us. . . . It is possible to be in 
error, and to persist in and defend that error without being 
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either hypocritical or malicious. The recognition of this 
fact has changed the whole situation. . . . Would they 
(the modern hierarchy) re-introduce the death-penalty? I 
answer emphatically, No! In theory the death-penalty 
is as justifiable for the murder of a soul as for the murder 
of a body, but in practice it has in my opinion ever been 
a mistake. And in any case we are not living in the Middle 
Ages. Those times have gone, once and for all.” 


A word on my own account. Mr. Coulton pointedly accuses 
me, in my 4guinas Ethicus, of “garbling’” St. Thomas's teaching. 
To “garble” is to quote another man’s words so far as they make 
for your own view of the case, while omitting other words of his 
which distinctly overthrow that view. I had urged that St. 
Thomas’s use of the word “heretic’’ cannot be construed to 
include the modern English Protestant. If I have “ garbled,” it 
should be shown that I have sedulously omitted words of St. 
Thomas which would include the modern English Protestant, 
and those words should be produced. Mr. Coulton has failed 
to produce them. As Father Walker writes: “ You appeal to St. 
Thomas’s own words without either stating them or giving: a 
reference; . . . it is difficult to discuss until you have found 
them, and I am seriously afraid that they do not exist” (p. 31). 

I have, however, learnt something from this discussion, and 
I am prepared slightly to alter my position. I had implied that 
St. Thomas would have been prepared to draw a distinction 
between “heretics born” and apostate Catholics, and to con- 
fine his censures to the latter class only. By “heretics born” 
is meant baptized men brought up from infancy in a communion, 
that has been for ages separated from the Catholic Church. 
Father Walker and Mr. Coulton between them have brought me 
to see that St. Thomas’s mind was unaware of any such distinc- 
tion, seeing things only as he saw them in the thirteenth century, 
and not with our modern experience. As Father Walker truly 
says: 

“Never does St. Thomas contemplate, still less discuss 
the type of heretic we know, the heretic born of heretical 
parents, educated in a heretical environment, whose ances- 
tors have been heretics for centuries, who is surrounded 
by heresy on all sides, for such a heretic has little chance 
of discovering the truth, and is excusable if he be less 
open to argument” (p. 32),— 


in fact a Mr. Coulton. We can only guess what St. Thomas 
would have said, if he had had experience which he had not. 
St. Thomas, like other men of his age, had something to learn, 
and would have learnt it readily, had he lived in ourtime. He 
would have come to know Mr. Coulton, and would have judged 
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him in all charity, on the Aristotelian ground that ignorance 
renders action less voluntary, and though the action be otherwise 
other than right in itself, still ignorance may remove it alto- 
gether from the region of the voluntary, and the doer thereof 
from all responsibility for it. 

Myself I have met with continental Catholics, Italian and 
others, who could not understand how it was possible for a man 
to have Catholic truth put plainly before him, and not see plainly 
that he ought to become a Catholic. The only conclusion they 
could draw was that either English Protestants generally were 
downright formal heretics, standing out against the known truth, 
as the Jews stood out against the teaching of Our Lord, “for 
they loved the glory of men rather than the glory of God” (John 
xii. 37—43), or else that we Catholic priests in England were 
exceedingly remiss in our duty of preaching the faith. One 
could only say: “Come to England, and you will judge men 
better and more kindly.”" Their mentality was also the mentality 
of St. Thomas. 

Since the thirteenth century fogs have gathered round the peak 
of the Visible Church. It stood out clearer in those days. 


JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 





A NEW OPPORTUNITY OF TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


HE tyranny of total prohibition in the United States strug- 

gling, whether effectively or not, with organized resistance, 
has weakened the cause of temperance all over the world, for it 
shows that a proportion of temperance advocates, in their de- 
sire to combat the abuse of strong drink, are prepared to abolish 
its legitimate and rational use. This indication has rendered all 
non-Catholic temperance reformers who have not declared their 
mind, suspect, and has furnished “the Trade” with a valuable 
weapon of defence. However, over-indulgence in drink is still 
so widespread and still so disastrous in its moral and social con- 
sequences, that, despite the danger of being labelled fanatics, 
all Catholics, whether themselves abstainers or not, should be 
anxious to support any measure of real reform. Physical well- 
being, the avoidance of waste, the diminution of crime, the in- 
crease of efficiency, the integrity of Government—all these results 
of temperance form a worthy aim for the citizen, but the Catho- 
lic, over and above them all, has the moral issues at heart. In- 
temperance is the prolific source of many other vices, and by 
fostering the animal element in man at the expense of the spiritual, 
is a powerful solvent of religion. Therefore, those who set be- 
fore everything the service of God and the spread of His King- 
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dom, welcome whatever aims at bringing this anti-social and 
anti-religious influence under control, without unduly infringing 
rational liberty. 

In this connection we may perhaps direct attention to the 
measure called the “Liquor (Popular Control) Bill,” recently 
introduced into the House of Lords by the Bishop of Oxford, 
as coming under that category. It isa Local Option Bill of anew 
kind, for it proposes to give to the people the choice, not only 
of abolishing the liquor traffic altogether, leaving it as it is, or 
reducing licenses—the form of the Scottish option—but also of 
reorganizing it so as to eliminate the element of private interest 
by substituting popular or municipal control. This latter op- 
tion has never before been proposed in a measure of Temperance 
reform, although the right of the community to regulate the 
drink trade for its own best advantage cannot reasonably be de- 
nied. It is the option now being tried by most of the Provinces 
of Canada, as noticed in our last issue, ¢/ter measures of total 
prohibition had proved ineffective or undesirable. 

We have always contended that no real reform in this matter 
can be brought about so long as there are powerful financial in- 
terests spread throughout the community and concerned with 
the maintenance and increase of the consumption of strong drink. 
And clearly, if the agitation for the reform of the public-house, 
now supported by the liquor interest, were really calculated to 
result in any considerable falling off in the sale of its goods, that 
support would be speedily withdrawn. Yet it is universally ad- 
mitted that the consumption of drink is excessive. If it sud- 
denly ceased to be so, if all those who drank were henceforth 
to keep within the limits marked out by morality, health, family 
and civic interest, the effect would be an immense, incalculable 
benefit to religion and the State and—bankruptcy for not a few, 
dealers in strong drink. The supply is redundant, licenses are 
redundant: hence fierce competition and artificial stimulation of 
drinking. The breweries and distilleries cannot allow their plant 
to lie idle, the landlords must maintain the “good will,” #.e., the 
average turn-over, of their premises; therefore drinking must 
go on and if possible increase. And every effort, just or unjust, 
to diminish it must be resisted. Hence the evil influence of 
“the Trade” in politics, an influence corrupt and corrupting, be- 
cause tending always to put narrow material interests before the 
welfare of the community, and to secure the return of legislators 
to Parliament pledged not to interfere with its activities. There 
are other great sectional interests in the country—agriculture, 
railways, shipping, etc., but none of them acts in this way. The 
extrusion of the Liquor Interest from politics by the Eighteenth 
Amendment helped to reconcile many Americans to Prohibition: 
it is doubtful whether many who resent it would vote for its 
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recission if that vote meant the return of the “saloon” and all its 
abominations. 

The Bishop of Oxford's Bill, therefore, has this recommenda- 
tion that it makes possible the substitution of “ disinterested 
management” for the present system of “ tied houses ” and com- 
petitive selling. It proceeds in a tentative way, leaving room 
for experiment. Its local areas are much larger than those under 
the Scottish Act, thus obviating the anomalies of varying schemes 
in the same small unit. It provides adequate compensation and 
does not call for any additional public expenditure. Although no- 
license is a possible result, one cannot think that it will be a 
general one. People will wish to give less drastic measures a 
trial, and see whether the abuse of excessive drinking can thus 
be effectively checked. But it has one defect which Catholic 
reformers will want to see removed. It allows any particular 
option to be carried by a bare majority. 

There is in Catholic eyes all the difference in the world be- 
tween regulation and abolition. In social life nearly all indiv- 
idual rights have to be regulated: it is part of the price we pay 
for the advantages of association. So, there is no great hardship 
in enacting that a local majority should have power to decide 
that the sale of drink should come under local control and be 
regulated according to local interests. 

In that case the right to use strong drink is recognized. But 
if no-license is carried, that right is practically denied and in- 
justice is committed, unless it can be shown that throughout 
that locality the use of strong drink is inseparable from its abuse. 
Failing that unlikely condition of degradation, no mere local 
majority has the right to say to the local minority—" we abrogate 
your right to drink alcoholic beverages in this locality.” A law 
like that demands the free consent of those whom it affects: 
the majority, in other words, must be practically the whole com- 
munity. 

However, there is no reason why that blemish on the Bill 
should not be removed. It has evidently been drafted with a 
view of disarming opposition. If once its promoters realize that 
our objection to no-license by a bare majority is based upon 
reason and experience, they will surely not jeopardize its chances 
of passing by retention of that particular clause. In this case 
“the people” should really mean the people and not merely a 
fraction of them. That is what democracy and justice alike 
demand. 

J-K. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The Prospects The Elections in Germany and France held in 

of May have not, happily, injured the cause of 
peace. The German militarists, though 
strengthened, are not strong enough to assert 
themselves against the common sense of the nation. In France 
M. Poincaré is succeeded by M. Herriot who has declared his 
intention of fostering friendly relations with the German repub- 
lic, .€., encouraging the democratic, pacifist, anti-imperialist ele- 
ments in that State—a policy which should have been adopted 
from the first. The German Chancellor in a speech before the 
election characterized the Nationalist policy as “ playing at sol- 
diers " and declared “ there must be peace at last between us and 
our neighbours.” And M. Herriot owns that France has been 
mistaken: in “failing to discriminate between Germans.” All 
this points to a return to realities, to a recognition that nations are 
not homogeneous entities normally possessed of uniform senti- 
ments either of hatred or friendship, and that men of good will 
in every State must combine and co-operate to promote peace. 
The ruling statesmen in both countries are now in favour of 
the League of Nations, they have confessed the necessity of 
mutual trust: we can only hope that no wild men on either side 
will cause this dawn of better things once more to cloud over. 
International peace and harmony is incomparably the greatest 
need of the world at present, and indeed always. The most 
righteous of wars is at best a lamentable necessity: recourse to 
this ultima ratio betrays the inadequacy of human reason and 
conscience, and the fatal freedom of man to spur the restraints 
of law. To regard war as a main instrument of policy is to be 
prepared to act the bully in international affairs. That attitude 
belongs to the age of savagery. Therefore, the idea of a League 
of Nations establishing international opinion in support of law 
is thoroughly Christian, and as such, to the encouragement of 
Catholics, has been warmly supported by a recent joint letter 
from the English Hierarchy to the Prime Minister. If in the 
near future France can be induced to withdraw her opposition to 
the inclusion of Germany in the League upon equal terms—no 
others could conceivably be accepted—we may yet see peace in 
our days, and enjoy some of its blessings. 


Peace. 


Peace-prospects nearer home are also brighter. 

“— The Boundary dispute in Ireland has somehow 
Ireland. had the effect of making the folly and need- 
lessness of Partition more evident. The ab- 

surdity, in this enlightened and tolerant age, of ignoring geo- 
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graphy, history, economics and general convenience, and cutting 
off a fragment of a country from the rest because the bulk of 
its inhabitants belong to one particular creed, is now more readily 
recognized. N.E. Ulster is not a State or a nation or even a 
distinct race: the Six Counties are as much a part of Ireland, 
historically as well as geographically, as Cork or Galway. In 
spite, therefore, of the brave words of her statesmen about “the 
people of Ulster,” her “sacred inviolable soil” and about the 
Boundary being “the frontier of the Empire "—as if the whole 
seaboard of the Island were not, just as truly, that frontier— 
common sense is beginning to prevail. If the results of the 
Boundary Commission were to transfer large Catholic popula- 
tions and territory to the Free State, but only at the cost of render- 
ing Partition more permanent, it is doubtful whether “ South- 
ern” Ireland would really welcome it. The fact of Partition 
has soured and spoiled the fact of freedom. It is unnatural, un- 
palatable, unnecessary. All Catholics know that the religious 
difficulty, which many outsiders think insuperable, is really a 
fictitious one, artificially fostered in days gone by for political 
purposes: it would disappear in a generation, if it were not 
still kept alive by religious bigots in the north, infected by that 
strange disease, ‘the fear of Rome.” Nor are the political dif- 
ferences, which regard Ireland’s attitude towards the British 
Commonwealth, much more serious. As the Treaty, whereby the 
country has recovered its substantial independence, is based upon 
Ireland’s acceptance of a position in that Commonwealth, and as 
the entrance of the Six Counties into the Free State, whether 
retaining their local Parliament or otherwise, would tend to es- 
tablish that position, it would seem that there is practical agree- 
ment in outlook between the two parts of the country. As for 
the republican issue, no one in a democracy can object to republi- 
canism as a political theory seeking constitutional expression. 
The Socialism which is so strong in the British Parliament is 
republicanism in all but the name. The Six Counties in the Irish 
Parliament, or in the Common Council of Ireland, would pre- 
sumably be anti-republican. 

The latest utterances of the parties most concerned encourage 
hopes of a settlement. Each side disclaims any desire to coerce 
the other, or to have discontented citizens under its sway. Per- 
haps the final word will be left by a plebiscite to the citizens 
themselves. 


In his paper printed in the current issue, Father 
Martindale says that, if he were to judge from 
iscfand. letters which Irishmen have written him, he 
would class Ireland with Croatia as a country 

where the Faith is better loved than understood. Of course, no 
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absolute judgment of that sort is possible. The “Island of 
Saints and Scholars,” in spite of all recent troubles, has not 
lost so completely her ancient repute. Yet the fears concerning 
the spiritual training of her é/ite, which we ourselves expressed 
last October,! were not altogether groundless. The mind of 
Ireland is still largely under the domination of the English 
secular press, and that press is irreligious, or at best non-reli- 
gious, in outlook. And, although, according to the instructions 
of Pope Pius XI., religious education in Irish elementary and 
secondary schools is being thoroughly reorganized and made 
more efficient, the provision made for instruction in the various 
branches of higher Catholic learning in her University schools 
is nothing like what it ought to be. That statement has been 
questioned in Ireland, and we have even been accused of being 
unacquainted with conditions in that country. Unfortunately 
we know them only too well: otherwise we should not be so 
anxious, for the sake both of Ireland and of the Faith, to see 
them bettered. That they can be improved, in spite of the 
“Godless” charter of the National University, we pointed out 
in THc MONTH for December (pp. 563—4)—a passage over- 
looked by our critic: that they are being improved, advices both 
from Dublin and Cork assure us: that ultimately public Chairs 
in Church History Apologetics, Natural Theology, Ethics, Bibli- 
cal Science, etc., intended for the laity, and essential for real 
education, will be founded in the various University Colleges we 
do not doubt. Ireland is a Catholic country. Our desire is, not to 
decry the progress already made, but to stress the instant need of 
further advance. “Lamp of the North, when half the world was 
night!" once sang Aubrey De Vere of his native land. That réle 
may yel in God's Providence be reserved for an Ireland, strong 
in the possession of the boundless treasures of the Faith. But 
they must be put within reach of her intellectuals. 


P The present position in Parliament serves to 

The Incidence - we 
of accentuate party spirit, and when party spirit 
Taxation. runs high, truth and justice as well as public 
service are apt to suffer. The four months 

of Labour rule have left our main problems—those in which 
Christianity and social welfare are alike involved—much where 
they were. There is no marked decrease in unemployment and 
the housing-shortage is as scandalous as ever. Yet Labour as 
a Government can be made to seem highly successful by omitting 
reference to its mistakes and failures, just as, by dwelling exclu- 
sively on the latter, it can be described as disastrous. The fact 
remains that neither of the other parties dare turn it out, which 
seems to indicate that its prospects with the electorate are still 


* “ Ireland in Transition,” Tur Mont, Oct., 1923, pp. 297 sqq. 
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good. The situation is extremely interesting to the student of 
democratical institutions and, if one shuts one’s eyes to the head- 
lines of the party press, one can see various tendencies at work. 
The Budget, for instance, caused much revelation of thought. It 
increased the disproportion between direct and indirect taxa- 
tion. Before the war the amounts raised from the two sources 
were almost equal—52 per cent to 48 per cent. Since the war 
direct taxation has provided about 63 per cent and, after the 
Snowden remissions, that percentage will be increased. Direct 
taxation levies toll on what a man has, indirect on what a man 
consumes. The man of wealth is taxed both as owner and con- 
sumer: the poor man only as consumer. This seems one-sided 
until we reflect that a tax on consumption, considering only the 
necessaries which are common to all classes, may hit the man of 
limited means very hard whilst scarcely affecting the rich. Yet 
necessaries, things in general use, have to be taxed, since the 
revenue from taxing luxuries must needs be small. There are 
those who maintain that only possessions should be taxed, but 
that would be to go to the other extreme. In an industrial coun- 
try like ours the money taken from income is lost to industry, 
and hence indirectly affects the welfare of the worker. As it 
is, it appeared in the debate that about half of the £800,000,000 
required by the Government was provided by one-tenth of the 
electorate. It seems incredible that the country should be able 
to go on raising annually, in spite of trade-depression and un- 
employment, an amount greater by nearly one-fourth than the 
whole National Debt before the war. Much of that enormous 
sum is due to the war,—war-debts, war-pensions, and that in- 
surance against future war, called national defence, which 
we may hope the League of Nations will ultimately remove 
much of the necessity. 


It must have seemed strange to many observers 

The Protection that a Labour Government should do anything 
issue. to increase unemployment, yet Mr. Snowden 
removed the protective duties on foreign 

motors and thus, according to his critics, gravely injured a grow- 
ing British industry which had sprung up under that shelter. 
On the face of it, this forgoing of revenue and blow to home in- 
dustry seemed so unnecessary that one suspected the working of 
some compelling principle. It was no doubt the principle of Free 
Trade that inspired the Chancellor, the belief that Protection in 
the long run is bad for the protected country, both directly and 
indirectly. We are not qualified to solve that ancient con- 


* This was a belief shared by the “ Five Big Banks" as lately as Jan., 
1921, and by a host of other financial magnates who then warned the Government 
against the policy of taxing imports. See Tus Montn, June, 1921, p. 561. 
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troversy, but may make two remarks: first, that an exception 
enjoyed by one trade would soon be demanded by a score of 
others equally exposed to foreign competition, and no logical 
reason could be found to refuse them. And so we should have 
Protection all round—a complete reversal of the traditional 
policy of this country. And secondly, whatever may be its bene- 
fits to particular industries, Protection exposes the community as a 
whole to two great drawbacks ; the legislature is liable to be beset 
by the machinations of rival commercial interests, and the con- 
sumer has to pay more for the protected goods. Protection is a 
form of indirect taxation, a duty on consumption, with the addi- 
tional disadvantage that most of the money raised goes to the 
trader, not to the State. Moreover, any artificial interference with 
cost makes that desideratum of commercial ethics, the Just Price, 
much more difficult of attainment, and until the Just Price rules 
in industry, the consumer will always be exposed to fraud. 


Modern Economics, as we have often pointed 

The Just out, has shaken off the control of ethics. “The 
Price. price of an article is whatever it will fetch,” 

a saying of a member of the tribe of Samuel, 

represents not only the common teaching of modern economists 
but the actual attitude of the commercial world which does not 
scruple to make profit out of human extremity. We can imagine 
the Samuel aforesaid exacting, in exchange for a skin of water, 
a bag of diamonds from a traveller in the desert, perishing of 
thirst. The water would undoubtedly have that particular value 
in that particular case, but natural justice would never sanction 
such trafficking in human needs: the seller has done nothing to 
create a value wholly due to the buyer's distress. Even more 
guilty are those who create an artificial scarcity of some neces- 
sary in order to exact “famine prices.” We find a statement 
of the Christian view in the following declaration of the 
Catholic Merchants’ Guild of Germany*—“A striving for 
acquisition which seeks surplus values over and beyond personal 
and actual services, at the cost of the labour of others, at the 
expense of the property and welfare of others, and to the 
detriment of the whole—such a policy is immoral and repre- 
hensible.” And more recently Father T. Slater, S.J., has set 
forth the traditional Catholic moral and philosophical basis of 
the Just Price, of which modern economists since the Reformation 
have entirely lost sight. The Just Price is determined, not by 
individual bargaining but by the general estimate of the com- 
munity. It will vary through a certain range according to dif- 


* See The Universe, Dec. 19, 1919. 
2 See Catholic Times, May 24th, p.7, and the same author's Questions of 
Moral Theology (Washbourne), chaps. i. and ii. 
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ferent circumstances, but will be fairly definite under the same 
conditions. It is the social estimate, derived from common ex- 
perience, of the value of the thing, based on its intrinsic worth 
and the labour expended in making it marketable. The seller’s 
profit should bear some reasonable proportion to the labour he 
expends, the service he renders, or the risk he runs, and what is 
reasonable is roughly measured by common sense. Religion and 
the civil law combined in Catholic days to restrain the cupidity 
that issues in profiteering. Non-Catholic economists reject the 
aid furnished by religion in forming a sound public opinion with 
the result that law is practically powerless to protect the con- 
sumer. 


The solution of it all is, as an admirable leader 
The Consumer i, the Catholic Times (May 24th) points out, 
a that the consumer must protect himself. He it 
is that ultimately employs both capital and 
labour. From his pockets come the dividends of the former 
and the wages of the latter. It is quite possible for labour 
and capital to compound their age-long quarrel, to accelerate 
and improve production, and yet to divert the consequent in- 
crease of wealth to themselves, leaving the consumer worse off 
rather than better. Co-partnership and profit-sharing will not 
check profiteering: they may even foster it. As employers and 
workers combine to safeguard their respective interests, so con- 
sumers should combine to avoid being exploited. A hopeful 
sign of the times is the growth of the “ co-operative movement” : 
consumers are combining in greater numbers to eliminate profit- 
making as the chief aim of the industrial system, to establish 
democratic control of industry, and to abolish the vast horde 
of unnecessary middlemen who take toll of both producer and 
consumer. Considering this country alone, the membership of 
consumers’ co-operative retail societies in 1920 totalled over 
4,000,000, their capital was nearly £80,000,000 and their sales 
£198,000,000. These retail societies have largely combined to 
control in their interest the wholesale market. The English 
Co-operative Wholesale Society is said to be one of the most 
important and varied industrial businesses in the world. On the 
productive side as distinct from the distributive, the movement 
has not been so successful: the Co-operative Union in 1919 
contained 1,357 consumers’ societies as against 95 producers’. 
When we reflect that these vast commercial enterprises are the 
product of the working-classes, it would seem that our industrial 
salvation lies in this movement, which occupies the middle path 
between individualism and socialism. 
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Every General Election produces an aftermath 
Rejection of lamentation that our electoral system so im- 
of P. R. perfectly reproduces the wishes of the 
electorate. All the resulting anomalies are 
paraded and classified, and everyone says that something must 
be done. Yet when a measure like Mr. Rendall’s Proportional 
Representation Bill came up for its second reading in the House 
of Commons on May 2nd, Labour members combined with Con- 
servatives to throw it out. This action was probably due to 
some political quarrel unconnected with the merits of the 
measure. Or perhaps the Labour men reflected that the present 
system gave them more than half the representation of Scotland 
on the strength of one-third of the votes cast. If so, they might 
have remembered also that the Tories carried all the seats in 
Birmingham, though their opponents constituted two-fifths of the 
voters. Whatever else this is, it is not democracy and the pre- 
tence that it is might as well be given up. Sr. Mussolini with 
characteristic honesty has given it up in Italy. He wanted a safe 
working majority, and so passed a law that the most numerous 
party should have at least two-thirds of the seats. In similar 
fashion long before Mussolini, acted a certain Augustus who scru- 
pulously retained all the forms of a republic whilst making Rome 
an autocracy. But that the Mother of Parliaments should re- 
tain an electoral system that makes the wishes of millions of 
citizens ineffective is something of an anomaly. P.R., it is said, 
would create the group-system and make Governments unstable. 
This argument merely means that a strong Government is pre- 
ferable to a democratic one. Perhaps it is, but the present system 
should not be called democracy. 


The attempt to put Birth-Control propaganda on 

4 — the rates, made by a deputation to the Minister 
Birth-Controllers. ©f Health, which included a number of free- 
thinkers like Mr. H. G. Wells, was rightly re- 

jected by Mr. Wheatley. And so we presume that the Ministry 
will continue “to dismiss Health Visitors and to threaten to with- 
draw grants from local health authorities if they give this in- 
formation [regarding contraceptives] in the course of their work.” 
It is a sign of the widespread rejection of elementary Christian 
morality amongst non-Catholics that public money should be 
demanded, in support of an abominable practice which is only 
one degree less sinful than abortion, by men and women, doctors 
and members of Parliament and others of social standing. But 
we cannot wonder that free-thinkers have such loose views when 
we find ministers of religion similarly astray. Following on 
the inconclusive resolution of C.O.P.E.C. on the subject, on 
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which we commented last month?! (p. 456), there was a corres- 
pondence in the Church Times in which various clergymen, on 
the grounds that only Roman Catholicism had condemned the 
practice, declared the question still open, whilst one of them 
weakened the “warning” of the Lambeth Conference by point- 
ing out that the Bishops there declined “ to lay down rules which 
will meet the needs of every abnormal case.” Thus Anglicans 
are not given definite guidance in this grave moral question by 
such final authority as they have, and as they will not accept the 
traditional teaching of the Catholic Church, she thus remains the 
sole bulwark against a sin which is as dire an abuse of the 
marriage relation as is the successive polygamy encouraged by 
divorce. 
There is no resting-place on the downward 
Other Signs of slope on which men find themselves who have 
Paganism. abandoned the moral teaching of Christ. 
Reason can be invoked to countenance every 
sort of inhuman outrage, once man makes himself his own end 
and refuses to acknowledge God’s law. For instance a well- 
known London professor of zoology stated in a public lecture 
the other day that the only remedy for “ reckless and improvi- 
dent reproduction” was “ rigid birth-control and eventual steril- 
ization of the unfit,” and added significantly that “ modern phil- 
anthropy by endeavouring to keep all children, however feeble, 
alive had only increased the evil.” Here we have “eugenics” 
naked and unashamed, scientific breeding aided by artificial 
sterility and the lethal chamber! Do Catholics sufficiently rea- 
lize, we wonder, the lapse into worse than paganism that society 
is liable to, once it has lost the salt of Christianity which alone 
preserves it from corruption? These suggestions are being mul- 
tiplied on all sides, here and in America, not by anarchists and 
libertines, but by eminent scientific men aided and abetted by 
eminent “divines’—Dean Inge was the Professor’s chairman— 
who presumably think they are rendering a service to God in 
so doing. Even a judge of the High Court not long ago hinted 
that in his opinion epileptics should be sterilized! Is it astonish- 
ing, then, that the columns of the Daily Herald, the journal of 
the Communists, should reek with Birth-Control advertisements 
and others even less savoury? When exceptions to the Decalogue 
are once admitted, perverse human nature will go to all lengths. 
On the combined and intelligent exertions of Catholics depend 
the vindication of Christian tradition against the neo-Paganism 
of our times. 
1 The Report on the “* Relations of the Sexes” is declared to be the result of a com- 


promise between two parties each of whom ‘ watched with lynx-like keenness the 
concessions made to the other."’ (Church Times, May 24, p. 617 ) 
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Aneti To judge by reports in the Church Times, 
4 aii “ Anglo-Catholics” are surprised that their 

the Holy Places. Pilgrimages to the Holy Places were not wel- 
comed by the Catholic authorities there, where- 

as the various types of ‘““Easterns”—Copts, Armenians, Syrians, 
Abyssinians, etc., took them cordially into theirarms. But surely 
they could expect nothing else. They must know that Catholics 
do not regard them as belonging to the Church and cannot in 
conscience join with them in their devotions, in Jerusalem or 
elsewhere. Heretics themselves in the Catholic view, the Ortho- 
dox have no such conscientious inhibitions, and they no doubt 
took some pleasure in flouting Catholic sentiment by admitting 
these Anglican pilgrims to their services and shrines. How much 
they know of their real status must remain uncertain. At any 
rate they would not gather any real idea of it from the rather 
disingenuous address presented to the Metropolitan of Tripoli at 
Alexandria, which included the famous “ Anglo-Catholic” De- 
claration of Faith, fathered by Bishop Gore and repudiated by 
Bishop Henson. This Declaration the address spoke of as hav- 
ing been “signed by our famous theologian and Bishop, Dr. 
Gore, and 3,000 Anglican bishops and priests,” and as the “‘offi- 
cial teaching of the Anglican Church,” and adds, “It is true 
that among us there are other voices.” Now, unless Theophanes 
of Tripoli is a very well-informed man, would he receive a 
correct impression of Anglicanism from that address? Would he 
realize that few if any of the 42 diocesan Bishops of England and 
Wales signed that Declaration, and that one at least denounced it? 
Would he gather that the “ 3,000 bishops and priests " are merely 
a fraction of the whole Anglican ministry; that “other voices” 
would, if they spoke, effectually drown the utterance presented 
to him? He might, for these Easterns are shrewd enough, but 
there was nothing in the address to tell him. 


: After the stimulating Conference at Reading 

The Fruits ° - ° as 
of the Reading 1” October last, which aimed at organizing 
Ceaference. Catholic study of international relations with 
the view of promoting Christian peace, a pro- 
visional Committee drew up a scheme for the effective prose- 
cution of these aims to be submitted for approval to the Hier- 
archy during their Low Week meeting. This scheme has been 
sanctioned and a “ Catholic Council for International Relations” 
consisting of delegates from all recognized Catholic Societies 
has been formed which will hold its first meeting on June 19th. 
Again, this is an effort to make members of the Faith realize 
the responsibilities of that particular talent which constitutes 
them, i~so facto, missionaries and propagandists. The world 
is perishing because it is deserting Christ. It can be saved 
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only by a return to His teaching, and His teaching can reach it 
effectively only through the combined efforts of all believers. 
Even now there are many who are preparing for the next war, 
many who are hopeless regarding the improvement of inter- 
national relations. If Catholics throughout the world put their 
faith into action there would be no more war: if at least they 
would unite in studying its causes and striving to remove them, 
war would be much less probable. Already future Conferences 
of the Council are foreshadowed in several of the English 
dioceses. 


Next month this periodical will have attained 
Some its Diamond Jubilee, for its first number was 
Jubilees. issued in July, 1864. On the occasion of its 
Golden Jubilee, just before the outbreak of 
the war, we said something about its history which we need not 
repeat now. It may be found in the issue for June, 1914. Here 
we may note that our venerable contemporary, the Civilia Catto- 
lica entered in April upon its seventy-fifth year of publication 
and that it can look back upon, not only a longer, but a far more 
chequered career than ourselves. This is not the place to ap- 
praise that career: we simply wish to congratulate our con- 
temporary on its remarkable vitality and its present vigour. It 
is the oldest and, from the Catholic point of view, the best of 
Italian literary periodicals. 

Even more full of incident has been the life-history of our 
French contemporary Ziudes which, after nine years of experi- 
ment, as a quarterly, and as a bi-monthly, became a monthly in 
January, 1864. It is therefore some ten years older than our- 
selves. Its history is told with much detail in Pére Bournichon’s 
fourth volume of Za Compagnie de Jésus en France, whence 
we learn that it was suspected of /ideralisme in the years before 
1870, being in fact prevented by Napoleon’s press-laws from 
speaking its mind freely. Civil commotions in 1870 and again 
in 1880 caused its temporary suspension. When it became a 
half-monthly as it is now, we donot learn. In 1907 Pius X. 
congratulated it on its Golden Jubilee showing that the date of 
its birth is reckoned to be 1857. 

The German “ Month,” i.e., the Stimmen der Zeit, is younger 
than ourselves by seven years: Benedict XV. celebrated the 
occasion of its Golden Jubilee in 1921 by a personal Brief of 
appreciation. 

THE EDITOR. 
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Ill NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Apologetics, The Function of [James Leen, C.S.Sp., in /rish Ecclesias- 
tical Record, May, 1924, p. 468]. 

Design in Creation: Agnostic efforts to escape [A. L. Cortie, S.J., in 
Catholic World, May, 1924, p. 145]. 

Price, Catholic Conception of the Just [Fr. Slater, S.J., in Catholic 
Times, May 24, 1924, p. 7]. 

State-worship immoral [J. B. M‘Laughlin, O.S.B., in Catholic Times, 
May 24, 1924, p. 7]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anti-Catholic Propaganda in Malta [A. C. in Universe, May 2, 1924, p. 2]. 

- Bennett’s bigotry [A. H. A. in Catholic Times, May 17, 1924, 
P- 7J- 

Coulton, Mr. G. G. and “Roman Catholic Truth” [J. Rickaby, S.J., in 
Month, June, 1924, p. 545-] 

Inge, Dean, Anti-Catholic on principle [ J. Ashton, S.J., in Month, June, 
1924, Pp. 509). 

‘*Liberal,” The, as Persecutor [Mgr. Barry in Catholic Times, May 24, 
1924, p. 7]. 

m in Ireland, Early [E. J. Quigley in Jrish Ecclesiastical 

Record, May, 1924, p. 449]. 

South America: Anti-Catholicism in [Rev. J. F. O’Hara, C.S.C., in 
Catholic World, May, 1924, p. 161.] 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Catholics and International Relations: continuation of movement 
[Zablet, Universe, Catholic Times, May 23, 1924; C.C. Martindale, S.J., 
in Month, June, 1924, p. 481). 

Catholics in Serbia [A. Christitch in 7ad/et, May 24, 31. 1924, p. 692]. 

Gibbon not anti-Christian in his “ Five Reasons” [J. A. Higgins, S.M., 
in Ecclesiastical Review, May, 1924, p. 484. 

‘*Ministry of Healing,” The [Fr. V. McNabb in Catholic Medical 
Guardian, April, 1924, p. 33- The Anglican Report, tid. p. 39] 

Scribes, The (Dr. J. Arendzen in Catholic Gazette, May, 1924, p. 133]. 
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REVIEWS 


I—MEDIAZ:VAL THOUGHT! 


HE name of the Oxonian friar, Nicholas Trivet, is well 

known to historians, and Cardinal Ehrle’s most erudite 
and scholarly little treatise.—an appropriate tribute to his friend 
Professor Bauemker,—will be welcomed by all students of the 
Middle Ages. After giving a brief account of Trivet’s life, 
Cardinal Ehrle embarks on a critical discussion of the authen- 
ticity of the various works attributed to the English Dominican, 
the versatility of whose genius is indeed amazing.  Trivet’s 
works cover the entire field of medieval learning. His historical 
writings include, besides the celebrated Annales, a world-history 
from the Creation to the birth of Christ, and a short compendium 
of world-history down to the end of the thirteenth century,written 
in French for the Princess Mary, daughter of King Edward the 
First. He also wrote, in addition to his commentaries on the 
Scriptures, a number of commentaries on the works of Seneca, 
and one on the De civizate Dei. A work on the Sentences has 
also been attributed to him, as well as certain Quaestiones Quod- 
libetales and Quaestiones disputatae, which have come down 
to us in two MSS., one in the University library at Basel and 
the other in the Cathedral library at Worcester. This latter MS. 
contains a book of Quaestiones not found in the Basel MS., and’ 
Cardinal Ehrle cites strong evidence for its authenticity. 

In his philosophical teaching Trivet is a cautious follower 
of the Angelic Doctor, and he succeeds, a little ironically per- 
haps, in avoiding the censure of Kilwardby and Peckham on 
certain characteristically Thomist doctrines like that of the unity 
of the substantial form. He also treats very tenderly the some- 
what unorthodox Eucharistic doctrine of the Dominican John 
of Paris, but without committing himself to any heretical opinion. 
Incidentally the Quodlibet of the Worcester MS. throws a new 
and interesting light on the vexed question of the medizval 
translations of Aristotle from the Greek. Trivet mentions three 
such translations of the Metaphysics, one by Boethius, one by 
Moerbeke and one by Gerard of Cremona, the last of which has 
hitherto been unknown. 

Cardinal Ehrle has compressed into the exiguous compass of 
some sixty pages a most important contribution to medizval 


1 Nikolaus Trivet, sein Leben, seine Quodlibet und Questiones Ordinaria. 
By Cardinal Ehrle, S.J., (Festgabe Clemens Bauemker zum 70 Geburt- 
stag.—September, 1923.) 

Handschriftliches zu Skotus, mit neuen Angaben iibersein Leben. By 

F, Pelster, S J. (Franziskanische Studien.—1923.) 
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study, not the least valuable element of which is the appendix 
containing a complete /abuda of Trivet’s Quodlibets and Quaes- 
liones disputatae. 

No less valuable and interesting is Father Pelster’s article on 
the manuscripts of Scotus, a topic which has as yet been but 
little studied. Father Pelster adduces some very interesting 
evidence in favour of the authenticity of the Quaestiones on the 
Metaphysics which had not been above suspicion, and the in- 
formation which he gives us concerning the Quod/ibets and the 
Quaestiones on the “De Anima” and the Collationes is not with- 
out its importance for a critical study of the Subtle Doctor. But 
the most important, not to say startling, conclusion of this little 
study is drawn from a MS. in the Cathedral library at Worcester 
containing the fourth book of the Reportata. From this MS. 
it would appear that the Reportata were composed at Paris in 
the year 1302—3, and not as has generally been supposed be- 
tween 1304 and 1308. From this Father Pelster infers that 
they are earlier in date than the Ofus Oxoniense, which was 
undoubtedly written at Oxford. Duns must therefore have re- 
turned to Oxford after taking his degree at Paris in 1304. The 
evidence is stated with great lucidity, and though it reverses the 
traditional order of the two commentaries on the Sentences, and 
also the events of Scotus’ life of which we unfortunately know 
so very little, Father Pelster has succeeded in marshalling some 
very powerful arguments in favour of his theory which explains 
some of the facts which the traditional account leaves uneluci- 
dated. We hope Father Pelster will be able to devote more of 
his learning and his scholarship to the further iilumination of 
the obscure points of Scotist criticism; for the Subtle Doctor 
is one who deserves to be studied. C.R.S.H. 


2—SOME RELIGIOUS FOUNDERS' 


VERY new age needs, and is the better for, a reinterpretation 
of the lives and lessons of those who have served God heroi- 
cally in other days, leaving an example always admirable but only 


| St. Benedict: a Character-Study. Translated from the German of the 
Right Rev. Abbot Ildephonsus Herwegen, O.S.B. By Dom P. Nugent, 
Q.S.B. London: Sands and Co. Pp. 184. Price, 7s.6d.n. The Benedictines. 
‘Translated from the French of Dom Bruno Destrée. London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. Pp. x. 176. Price, §s. Saint Gregory the Great. Bya 
Sister of Notre Dame. Dublin: The Talbot Press. Pp. 258. Price, 5s. net. 
The Life of Saint Dominic. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. London: B.O. and W. 
Pp. ix. 180. Price, 6s. St. Colette and her Reform. Translated from the 
French of Mme. Ste. Marie Perrin, by Mrs. Conor Maguire. London: 
Sands and Co. Pp. 352. Price, 7s. 6d. net. St. Antony the Hermit, from 
the Greek of St. Athanasius. By Dom J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B. London: 
B.O.and W. Pp. 122. Price, 3s. St. Bonaventure, le Docteur Franciscain. 
By P. L. de Carvalho e Castro, O.M., D.D. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. 241. 
Price, 14.00 fr. 
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in part imitable by later generations. Consequently, there is a 
constant rewriting of old hagiographies which gives us sometimes, 
owing to better critical apparatus, a more accurate picture of 
the spiritually great than those possessed who were more nearly 
their contemporaries. This loving reconstruction is especially 
common in regard to the founders of religious bodies who left 
behind them a never-dying family constantly engrossed in the 
study of their life and character. We have before us some 
fruits of this pious zeal. The sketch of St. Benedict which the 
Abbot of Maria-Laach has drawn gives the fascinating story 
of the saint a scholarly historical background, and interprets his 
spirit in the light of the circumstances, inner and outer, of his 
life, and in that immortal expression of it, the Rule. The Abbot 
traces with considerable skill the influence upon the earliest mon- 
astic legislation of that great instrument which inspired the civil 
codes of all Europe, the Roman Law. 

What Dom Herwegen has done for St. Benedict, Dom Bruno 
Destrée, a Belgian, has done for the Order at large in a work 
which a Benedictine of Princethorpe has admirably translated 
and which Dom Bede Camm has brought up to date. The book 
gives an admirable conspectus of the world-work of the Bene- 
dictine Order, its origin and spread, its reforms, its revival and 
present position. Perhaps no Order is better known to English 
readers because of Newman's classic pages, but they do not, of 
course, detail the work of the fifteen Benedictine Congregations 
in the twentieth century. Such an excellent book of reference 
should have had an index. 

More than any other single influence, that of St. Gregory the 
Great was responsible for the permanence and spread of the Bene- 
dictine Rule, both because of his own living and eloquent em- 
bodiment of it and his subsequent power as Pope. The familiar 
story of his career is told with great vigour and freshness by a 
Sister of Notre Dame, and its moral emphasized in a character- 
istic preface by Abbot Vonier, O.S.B. 

It is singular to reflect that the life of St. Dominic which has 
made such a difference in the lives of innumerable others and 
in the whole course of ecclesiastical history lasted barely fifty-one 
years. How full of dynamic energy these were is well brought 
out by Father Bede Jarrett’s recent study of his Founder’s career. 
It will come as a revelation to non-Catholics if they are lucky 
enough to meet with it, for it shows what precisely it was that 
Dominic and his religious family so stubbornly and successfully 
fought—the disintegration of Christian civilization by a deadly 
Oriental heresy which is sending out poisonous shoots even to- 
day, and it displays the real character of the man of whom Pro- 
testant fears have made a veritable bogey. Catholics too may 
learn better to appreciate the genius of the legislator to whom 
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the modern forms of democratic representation are said to be 
partly due, from these scholarly but always readable pages. 

Father McLaughlin, O.S.B., has translated that little master- 
piece of St. Athanasius, his account of St. Antony, the Father of 
Hermits. It is a vivid picture of a strange supernatural exis- 
tence led upon earth, of the attempt to emulate the angels while 
yet in the flesh, which later peopled the Thebaid and preserved 
the spirit of Christian detachment and unworldliness through the 
persecutions and heresies of the early Church. 

What St. Teresa was to Carmel that St. Colette was to the 
Franciscan Orders in Burgundy at the time of the great reform 
of the fifteenth century. Mme. Perrin’s biography gives a de- 
tailed account of that strangely-gifted life, sanctified almost 
from infancy and divinely commissioned for a divine work. Much 
historical learning and much knowledge of the religious life 
have gone to the composition of this biography which is full of 
interest and edification. Mrs. Maguire's translation leaves noth- 
ing to be desired and Father G. O'Neill contributes a useful 
historical introduction. 

The perfect freedom from earthly ties and the perfect con- 
tempt for the things of this world, embodied in St. Francis’s 
ideal, might have remained unimpaired if contemplation had 
been the sole aim of his Order. But the zeal for souls that in- 
flamed him and inspired his followers necessarily demanded in- 
tellectual as well as moral equipment: hence, the need of study, 
libraries, colleges, possessions. All this in the abstract does not 
conflict with perfect detachment of heart, but St. Francis dreaded 
the effect on a host of men, varying much in spiritual develop- 
ment, of the process and the emoluments of learning. How St. 
Bonaventure, who did so much to harmonize the Founder’s ideal 
with practical needs, solved the problem is told with great elab- 
oration in Father Leonard de Carvalho e Castro’s learned study. 
Incidentally much is said about St. Bonaventure’s own theo- 
logical position by way of parallel and contrast with that of 
St. Thomas, which will prove of great interest to the student. 


3—NUN, POETESS AND MYSTIC! 
T seems to us that the writer of this biography has used 
her slender materials very skilfully, though she has had a 
singularly difficult task to perform. Roughly speaking, the 
readers of such a book may be divided into two main classes— 
pious people who turn to it for purposes of edification, and literary 
critics who deem it a duty imposed by their respect for the 
genius of the father to make some acquaintance with the life 
of the daughter who in a certain measure inherited his gifts. 


‘A Daughter of Coventry Patmore, Sister Mary Christina, S.H.C/. 
London: Longmans. Pp. xvi.—200. Price, 7s. 6d. 1924. 
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Both, we fear, are likely to be dissatisfied. The former class 
in nine cases out of ten take little interest in poetry and will find 
the numerous verse quotations an impediment to the perusal of 
the inevitably rather thin narrative. (It is to be remembered 
that Sister Mary Christina died at the age of 29 and was 19 
when she entered the convent). On the other hand the critics 
know nothing whatever of the religious life, and, besides being 
bored by the triviality of its details, are incapable of sympathiz- 
ing with the spiritual ardours which form the inspiration of 
most of what she wrote. What, for example, is the secular re- 
viewer likely to make of such a sentiment as this? 


Oh, why may I not bind my soul to Thee 

By one strong vow that cannot be dispensed, 
That all my daily sacrifice might be 

In that one moment, that one word, condensed ? 
Will months and years pass by, and must I still 
Be teaching constancy to my weak will? 


The poem of which these form the opening lines was written 
at 18 before she had been able to obtain her father's permission 
to enter the convent. For ourselves we are tempted to rate the 
poetic genius of Sister Mary Christina very high indeed. She 
had an extraordinary power and vigour of expression, but what 
she wrote is often metrically defective. A nun has few oppor- 
tunities of sitting down and giving a morning to composition. 
Sister Christina set no value on her scraps of verse, and probably, 
with her high ascetical ideals, would have regarded the polish- 
ing of such effusions as mere vanity or waste of time. We think 
it very probable that if she had made poetry her life’s work, she 
might even have eclipsed her father. There is wonderful pro- 
mise in the copy of verse of which the following is the first 
stanza : 


LIFE AND DEATH. 
“Tf this be Life,” said a spirit, 
As if bent beneath its load, 
““Oh what must the future Death be 
To which it is but the road? 
If this battlefield strewn with corpses 
That all unburied lie 
Be the dwelling-place of the living, 
What is there for them that die? 
Of an infinite evil impending 
To stand in infinite dread— 
If this be the lot of living, 
Say, what is the doom of the dead?” 


We have not room to quote the whole, though the answer to 
the difficulty thus suggested forms the main point of the poem. 
The circumstances under which it was written, to console one 
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of her fellow nuns in a fit of desolation, seem to imply that it was 
dashed off and handed to her friend with little or no revision. 
From the psychological side also the book interests us in its reve- 
lation of the spiritual development of a true natural mystic. 
The critic who knows nothing of convent life will probably con- 
demn it for triviality, but such will not be the judgment of those 
who read with discernment and are familiar with the conditions 
involved. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGICAL. 


ATHERS Charles Callan, O.P., and A. M‘Hugh, O.P., who have de- 

served so well of the clergy by many publications intended to make 
their ministry more fruitful, have added recently to that debt by publishing 
separately, with introduction and notes, a translation of the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent (Herder: 20s. net), already used in their large 
Parochial Course of Doctrinal [nstruction. This, of course, is not a 
Catechism in the ordinary sense but a summary treatise on Christian 
Doctrine, giving the norm which is to be followed by catechists and 
preachers throughout the whole Church. We welcome this useful and 
scholarly version and the suggestions as to matter for sermons through 
the year which precede it. 

A work which may be cordially recommended to all, but especially 
to priests and clerical students, has been written by Father J. Grimal, 
S.M.—Le Sacerdoce et Le Sacrifice de N. S. Jésus Christ (Beauchesne: 
11.00 fr.). In its pages may be found principles of sound theology 
set forth in a manner both instructive and inspiring. It is now 
in its third edition. The third part, entitled “La Consommation 
Céleste,” will not prove acceptable to all disciples of Pére de La Taille: 
perhaps others too will find the detached treatment of this subject 
less satisfactory than the second part on “La Réalisation” and the 
first part “La Préparation,” which appeals to us as the best in the 
book. 

BIBLICAL, 

It is with very real pleasure that we have received a large and learned 
work from the Biblical Institute, viz., Grammaire de I’Hébreu biblique, 
by Father Paul Joiion, S.J. (Rome: Institut Biblique Pontifical. Pp. xii. 
623: price 751.), and we congratulate the authorities there upon their 
enterprise in issuing it. The price, as they truly say, will appear quite 
moderate to those who are acquainted with the difficulties of printing 
vocalized Hebrew; and the printing, as a matter of fact, is very well 
done. The grammar is ample, scientific, original, worfhy of the en- 
hanced dignity and importance which a recent pontifical pronouncement 
confers on the Biblical Institute. Pére Joiion is already known as a 
good Hebrew scholar, and this book will secure him a place among the 
leading authorities. In his independent review of the subject-matter 
he sometimes takes a line along which we are loth to follow him, as 
when he tends to attribute to the relative sign a pronominal value (pp. 447, 
485), or substitutes a theory of “aspects” for the simpler unifying theory 
that the perfect primarily represents completed action and the imperfect 
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incomplete (pp. 291-2); but the new light and thought which he sheds 
on the whole subject cannot be measured by a few small items. His treat- 
ment of the form wayyigtol (p. 321), for instance, is good, and not least 
in its use of that very word or symbol. We wish the grammar long life; 
perhaps in a future edition something might be said of Hebrew poetry, 
and for our part, in a work of this kind, we should like to see silent, 
vocal and intermediate shewa’s printed differently. But this last is a 
counsel of perfection—if perfection it be—yet undreamt of. 


MORAL THEOLOGY. 


An excellent treatise on Penance, De Paenitentia: Tractatus Dogma- 
tico-Historicus (Beauchesne), by Father Paul Galtier, S.J., surpasses the 
ordinary text-books on this Sacrament because it treats the difficult ques- 
tions which arise on this subject, not only scholastically, and dogmatically, 
but also historically. The exposition is clear and the proofs trenchant 
and convincing. On “Private Penance Father Galtier is specially 
illuminating. He shows that Public Penance was Sacramental, that 
absolution was given to those guilty of the non-“capital sins” without 
their aggregation to the ranks of “penitents”; and what is of greater 
consequence, he establishes the fact that absolution was also given to 
those guilty of the “capital” sins without their always being enrolled 
in the ranks of those doing canonical penance. Teachers and students 
of theology will be grateful to Father Galtier for this timely and most 
useful work on the Sacrament. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Father Henry Woods, S.J., in A First Book in Ethics (Herder: gs. 
net), reproduces the ordinary teaching of our Latin text-books. In the 
first section are to be found the traditional chapters on happiness, 
voluntariness, virtues, conscience, and a short discussion on the obligation 
of the natural law. Perhaps this chapter is a little too short for clear- 
ness; the author’s argument would have been more cogent if, having 
shown the connection between /ex eterna and lex naturalis, he had 
explained how men come to the knowledge of natural law. Dealing with 
special rights and duties, Father Woods follows St. Thomas and most 
Catholic moralists in denying the lawfulness of direct killing even in 
self-defence. On the other hand, his proof establishing the intrinsic 
malice of lying is unsatisfactory, being based purely on the necessities 
of social life: this fails to establish the specific malice of lying from 
the nature itself of human speech. In the third section of his book, in 
a chapter “On Supreme Civil Authority,” the author says very truly, 
“Supreme society in the Middle Ages was not so much composed as 
compacted of subordinate societies.” In other words, political society 
was regarded as a “communitas communitatum.” His own use of the 
word “compacted” might have suggested to Father Woods the possibility 
that the scholastic theory of the social compact (so different from the 
social contract of Hobbes or Rousseau) might be a sound explanation 
of the nature of the social bond. Unfortunately he gives it very in- 
adequate consideration, preferring to follow the far less satisfactory 
theory of Taparelli. He disclaims “ any formal difference from Father 
Suarez,” but no one who has studied the question will be inclined to 
accept his disclaimer. To be of general use, text-books in English 
should discard as much as possible the technical terminology of the 
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Schools: we cannot imagine, for instance, any modern Socialist feeling 
the weight of the following argument: “ Labour, as such, being inde- 
terminate and determinable to this or that by the efficient cause inducing 
the form, is of its nature material, and, therefore, can never give the 
title to property, either personal or real” (p. 166). However, for those 
with a knowledge of scholastic philosophy the book will be very 
serviceable. 
DEVOTIONAL. 

Opponents of what they call “institutional” religion are accustomed 
to set up an unreal distinction between the spirit of the Gospel and 
the ordered worship of the Church. Christianity, they say, is devotion 
to a Person, not adherence to a Creed: our answer being that Chris- 
tianity is both. We cannot follow Christ without knowledge of Him 
and our creed is our knowledge of Him and His Will. In Christ in His 
Mysteries (Sands and Co.: 12s. 6d. net), the piety of a nun of Tyburn 
Convent has made accessible to English readers a valuable series of 
lectures by the late Abbot Marmion, O.S.B., which illustrate precisely 
this point, for the Abbot has set himself to show how wonderfully the 
revelation of the Gospels concerning our Lord is taken up and elaborated 
by the divine liturgy during the year, and how one whole effect of the 
Church's worship is to furnish motives and means for the imitation of 
Christ. This work, translated from the 1oth French edition, will share, 
we trust, the popularity, as it reproduces the excellence, of the Abbot’s 
former work, Christ the Life of the Soul. 


LITURGICAL. 

There is nothing worthy of special note in the latest edition of the 
Caeremoniale Episcoporum of Clement VIII. (Marietti: 15.00 lire), which 
received its last formal recognition from Leo XIII. The Caeremoniale 
is obviously the least necessary of all liturgical books for the ordinary 
priest: still the text should be available in every presbytery, and we 
know of no better modern edition than this one. 

The Small Missal (3s. cloth; 4s. 6d. to 1os.6d. leather), the latest 
addition to Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne’s liturgical hand- 
books, gains its name not from any miracle of type-compression or thin- 
ness of paper, but from the fact that it contains the Proper of the Mass 
only for the Sundays and chief Feasts of the year, those especially which 
may supersede the Sunday office. It is therefore a Sunday prayer-book, 
and to make it more complete, Vespers and Compline with the Rite 
of Benediction, Prayers for Confession and Communion and other devo- 


tions are added. 
CANON Law. 


The arrangement of Father Cocchi’s Third Book on the Codex— 
Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonici, Lib. III. De Rebus, Partes 
II. and III. (Marietti: 9.00 lire)}~is as good as anything we remember 
to have seen. The author has given us a thoroughly practical and 
useful work, the historical notes and references to the latest decisions of 
the Pontifical Commission for interpretation of the Code being par- 
ticularly well selected. We doubt, however, whether most authors would 
concede that all who are engaged in serious studies (“ studentes qui seriis 
studiis vere incumbunt"’) are thereby excused from the law of fasting 
(p.155). Thus Génicot—certainly no rigorist— says, “* Non per se excus- 
antur qui studiis arduis et cotidie per multas horas protractis vacant . . .” 
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(Vol L., p. 375), whilst Arregui, whose Summarium generally sums up 
the teaching of the best authors, requires the study to be exercised at least 
“ardue per majorem diei partem ” (Ed. 78, p. 264). 

HISTORICAL, 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission has shown great activity 
of late, and we have to acknowledge the publication of several large 
and valuable collections, which volumes, being unbound, are relatively 
cheap. A Calendar of the MSS. preserved at Hatfield (H.M. Stationery 
Office, London: 8s. net), edited by Mr. E. Salisbury, contains an accumu- 
lation of extracts and copies belonging to Elizabeth's reign but other- 
wise undated: the fragments that remain from the first twelve volumes 
of the Cecil MSS. The Report on the Portland MSS. has reached 
its ninth volume (8s. net), edited by R. J. Isaacson. The Downshire 
MSS. (tos. 6d. net), Vol. I., Part 1, edited by E. K. Purnell, contain the 
Papers of Sir William Trumbull. The Bathurst MSS. (12s. 6d. net), 
edited by Francis Bickley, range from 1665 to 1834, but are mainly nine- 
teenth-century. In addition to these private collections the H.M.C. are 
issuing the MSS. of the House of Lords, the eighth volume of which 
(12s. 6d. net) covers the years 1708—1710. 

Amongst recent bound volumes of State Papers we have received 
the Calendar of Treasury Books (Vol. VIII., Parts 1 and 2) of the reign 
of James II. (22s. 6d. net each), edited by William A. Shaw, which mark 
the conclusion of the old system by which certain State revenues were 
granted to the King for life, giving him immense powers of enriching 
and rewarding his adherents. 

The Deputy-Keeper of the Records himself has edited the “ Liber 
Feodorum or Book of Fees (Part 2, 1242—1293: 40s. net), which throws 
interesting light upon the conditions of feudal tenure. 

The growth in the publication of all these documents makes especi- 
ally welcome the appearance of a new Guide to the Manuscripts pre- 
served in the Public Record Office (12s. 6d. net) by M. S. Guiseppi, of 
which the first of two volumes has recently been issued. It is of course 
invaluable for purposes of historical research, and, in extent, arrange- 
ment and accuracy is a great advance on its predecessors. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

It is difficult to review adequately the Memoir called Teresa Higginson, 
the Servant of God: School-teacher, 1845—1905 (Sands and Co.: 4s. 
net), compiled by the Rev. A. M. O'Sullivan, O.S.B., for the compiler 
has studiously neglected the ordinary methods of biography, and has 
followed no arrangement, either of time or character, in quoting from 
his subject’s writings. Yet we feel that such writings should not have 
been given to the public without the most careful commentary and with- 
out the utmost support from contemporary evidence. That Teresa Higgin- 
son was uncommonly holy seems abundantly plain, and we have no 
reason to doubt the objective reality of some of the wonders which 
she recounted under obedience. But others must be accepted with more 
reserve, notably those which suggest bilocation. And the devotion to 
the Sacred Head as the Seat of the Divine Wisdom, which this saintly 
woman professed to have been commissioned by our Lord to inaugurate, 
however analogous it may seem to the devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
appears to us less theologically correct than the latter. These questions 
will no doubt be treated in the larger and more critical biography 
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—‘“the future full story of her life’—for which it is Father O’Sullivan's 
object to prepare the way. Meanwhile his little book reveals a wonder- 
fully edifying personality. 

More than a quarter of a century has passed since Father Bertrand 
Wilberforce’'s well-known Memoir of Mother Francis Raphael, O.S.D. 
(Longmans: 12s. 6d. net) was first published, and it has passed through 
several editions in the interval. The third was printed last year on 
the centenary of her birth, and since then there has been another. 
Evidently the Catholic public still feels the charm of that gracious per- 
sonality, a cloistered Religious yet the author of standard biographies, 
a convert yet the educator of generations of Catholics in the spiritual 
life. Her letters are full of a sanctified humour, her instructions are 
fresh and original still. The book is a treasure-house of spirituality. 
It has not yet seen its last edition. 

All I could never be (Blackwell: 4s. 6d. net), by J. F. Makepeace, 
is a singularly touching and interesting story of conversion, the subject 
having been the son of a Baptist minister, and for many years a Baptist 
minister himself. The old question, which no honest mind outside the 
Church can lawfully stifle—By what authority ?—proved in his case an 
introduction to the faith, and we learn that amongst his fellow-ministers 
the same question was often debated yet never answered. How deep- 
seated must be the prejudice that prevents educated and sincere men 
from seeing that “the interior guidance of the Spirit” is not de facto 
at work to instil revealed truth, and that therefore there is no alternative 
for the Christian between rationalism and a living infallible teacher. 

No book is better calculated to banish the myth of “Continuity” 
from candid minds than the records of the martyrs and confessors who 
lived and died for the propagation of the old Catholic faith which those 
early Anglicans, Elizabeth and her ministers, were labouring to des- 
troy. Challoner’s Memoirs of Missionary Priests, revised and corrected 
by Father John Pollen, S.J., and admirably produced in a library edition 
by Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne at 12s. 6d., remains not only 
a moving story of heroic deeds but an irrefutable proof of the continued 
survival of the old Church alongside the new heretical body, the creation 
and servant of the Civil State that begot it. Thus Challoner’s Memoirs, 
which concern of course all our martyrs, lay and clerical, are as notable 
a monument to truth as Foxe’s Book of Martyrs is to falsehood. Father 
Pollen’s researches, corrections, and additions have given the work a 
new life and value. His introduction not only deals with the bibliography 
of the subject and the life of Bishop Challoner, but vindicates the claim 
to martyrdom of the English sufferers, and sketches the history of their 
cause, thus making the edition as complete as could be desired. We 
hope that the book may continue the good work it began 200 years ago, 
enlighten heretics to the falsity and danger of their position, and make 
Catholics still more zealous for the faith preserved for them at such 
cost. 

One episode of the great tragedy which we call the life of Mary Queen 
of Scots was the murder of her Secretary, David Riccio. Mr. A. Francis 
Steuart in Seigneur Davie (Sands: 4s. 6d. net) sketches the career of this 
ill-fated man, to whom the favour of his sovereign brought only disaster. 
Incidentally the hapless position of Mary herself, surrounded by dis- 
loyal nobles who hated her faith, is dealt with in the book; she had no 
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powerful and able men around her to make her secure as had Elizabeth; 
her mistakes and imprudences were many, and all served to weaken 
her position. 

NoN-CATHOLIC WORKS. 


Mr. Stockwell, the publisher of The Historical Truth of the Book of 
Genesis, by William Lowndes, M.A. (7s. 6d. net), and of Ancient Hebrew 
Theories, by “ Juridicus” (4s. net), is certainly determined that both 
sides shall get a hearing, and must be waiting with interest, possibly 
with amusement, to see which is going to get the best of it. There is 
only one point, so far as we can see, upon which the authors of the 
two books before us are quite agreed, and that is, that there is no such 
thing as a Pentateuch problem at all. But whereas Mr. Lowndes con- 
cludes with the final and triumphant remark, “ Consequently there is 
no Problem of the Pentateuch,” in virtue of a laborious attempt “ to re- 
state Modern Science in the terms of the Catholic Faith" (p. 11), 
“* Juridicus,” on the other hand, appropriately adopts as his motto the 
words, Credat /ud@us Apella, and atones for his uncompromising dis- 
belief in the Bible by the abject gullibility he displays towards Haeckel 
(p. 23) and some others of that kidney. We could wish that the true, or 
rather (since we cannot agree on all points with Mr. Lowndes) the truer 
view had a more precise and skilful champion. At the very outset (p. 14) 
we are presented with the impossible view that the second chapter of 
Genesis relates, not the creation, but the regeneration of mankind. But 
in general the really critical points under discussion appear to us to be 
shirked, while instead we have to wade through pages upon pages of 
intolerable irrelevancy, pious meditations, reflections upon the present 
state of Christianity, anything, in short, except a sane and scientific 
discussion of critical problems that must certainly be faced—such a dis- 
cussion, for example, as was attempted in Moses and the Law, which we 
would recommend to the author's consideration. “ Juridicus,” in spite 
of the nom de plume which he has adopted, is even further from giving 
these questions his serious attention. Perhaps the perusal of Father 
Gerard’s The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer might lead him to 
suspect that something better is called for than these slapdash methods. 
He says that he is writing “ for those who want to hear both sides,”’ but 
we see no sign that he is among these himself, and we cannot take his 
rash assertions more seriously than he takes the inspired word. Un- 
fortunately such books as these, ignorant and credulous in the extreme, 
feed the ignorant credulity of the many who want an excuse for their 
indifference or disbelief. 

FICTION. 

Mr. Kenneth Ingram’s fantasy, The Symbolic Island (Damian Press: 
5s. net), is written with crispness and humour as befits a satire. What 
is satirized is modern society, devoid of the beliefs that made Christian 
civilization, but still held together by conventions. The situations in 
which the author places his puppets are designed to test and expose 
these conventions. Modern capitalism and “ national” religion are 
shrewdly dealt with, and, having had much occasion to dwell upon the 
absurdities of Anglo-Catholicism ourselves, we do not grudge the author's 
making it the one sane influence in his amusing book. 

No American school story is complete without the description of a 
baseball contest, but in Dan’s Best Enemy (Benziger Bros.: $1.25) 
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Father Holland, S.J., throws in what seems an even more intricate 
pastime—a game of basket-ball; not surely the healthy and simple exer- 
cise that flourishes in our convent schools. Besides this, there are other 
adventures by flood and field which make the book go with a rush. But 
the mental outlook depicted and the language in which it is expressed 
bear out Mr. Belloc’s contention that the civilization of America, apart 
from Catholicity, is becoming more and more alien to ours. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

We have looked in vain in Mr. Archibald Weir's The Anthropolo- 
gical Point of View (Williams and Norgate: 6s. net) for any indication 
that man has any purpose beyond this life. It is merely a barren dis- 
quisition of the “ modern mind,” which has no absolute values of truth 
or morality, on the problems of human nature, and gets no farther than 
the gentle Stoicism of Marcus Aurelius. The whole of Catholic tradi- 
tion seems unknown to this explorer, who, taking Sir James Frazer as 
his prophet, explains everything in man’s moral nature by process of 
evolution, and this he conceives to have reached its term in the said 
Marcus Aurelius! Fancy going to a Pagan, good man though he was 
according to his dim lights, and neglecting the sublime morality of the 
Gospel. Fancy one so ignorant of so vast a field setting out to be 
a teacher. This “ anthropological point of view ” is attained by shutting 
the eyes to all aspects of truth save what may be within reach of 
human reason, but even so, reason in this case is so hampered by error 
and prejudice that truth is rarely seen at all. An anthropology which 
ignores man’s true origin and destiny cannot but be distorted and inade- 
quate. From Mr. Weir's point of view, real Christianity has never come 
within sight at all. And he, alas! is typical of vast numbers, the After- 
Christians of our time. 

We took up this book—From Luther to Steiner, by Ernst Boldt; 
translated and edited by Agnes Blake (Methuen: 7s. 6d. net)—in the hope 
that it would throw light upon the sad attraction which Theosophy 
(or should we not here say Anthroposophy rather?) seems to exercise 
upon many unhappy souls, groping ignorantly for that which the Church 
so clearly teaches to all. However, we soon found it intolerable to pro- 
ceed with this coarse and violent stuff, which is very fittingly described 
as deriving from Luther, and we will not trouble our readers further 
with “ Rosicrucian Spiritual Science " and its revolutionary Christian 
and Germanic outlook, or “ This true Soul of Germany is nothing less 
than the living Christ, as is witnessed by the genius of German Speech 
which uses ICH (‘ Jesus Christus *) for the first person instead of 
the Englishman’s ‘I’ or the Frenchman's ‘je,’ thereby appealing to 
every German to reveal the immense depths and sublimities of the 
human soul.” With this quotation we take leave of this ridiculous 
and mischievous book. Cranach’s merciless presentment of Luther's 
coarse face forms a fitting frontispiece. 

Mr. John Oxenham's little book The Wonder of Lourdes (Longmans: 
1s. 6d.) is itself something of a portent. As becomes a poet, the writer 
of much highly spiritual verse, Mr. Oxenham is used to finding the divine 
behind and beneath all created shows, but as a Free Churchman we 
should have thought that his traditional outlook would have blinded him 
to the significance of what lies behind the fact of Lourdes. Far from 
it, he is quick to realize that the authentic thing—God's hand wielding 
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the instrument, human or material—is here. He sees what others see— 
and his was a prolonged visit—but he is not concerned to deny its 
true interpretation: the Age of Miracles is not passed. And, honest 
man that he is, he bears his witness. May God reward him with a 
further vision. His admirable book is admirably illustrated. 

Attempts have recently been made—in the Catholic Medical Guardian 
and elsewhere—to discredit the proofs of the miraculous at Lourdes as 
furnished by the Medical Bureau there. Dom Francis Izard, O.S.B., 
himself a medical man, has therefore been well advised to translate 
|)r. Marchand’s authoritative work under the title, The Facts of Lourdes 
and the Medical Bureau (Burns, Oates and Washbourne: 4s. 6d.), which 
puts the matter in its right order and proportion. Scepticism in the face 
of sound evidence is just as blameworthy as irrational credulity. On 
the other hand medical knowledge and skill are continually growing, 
and the astonishing influence of mind over matter is being more 
thoroughly explored, consequently an attitude of caution in regard to re- 
ported facts is not to be deprecated. It appears to us that Dr. Mar- 
chand, now President of the Bureau, is quite well aware of the just 
claims both of religion and of science. His book consists of a descrip- 
tion of the procedure at the Bureau and a record of some of the chief 
“unexplained” cures. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

One of the most useful and popular of C.T.S. 2d. publications which 
has long been out of print has been reissued in view of the immense 
number of visitors that London is receiving and expecting this year, 
viz., the Map of the Catholic Churches in London. Since the last pre- 
war issue seven more churches have been added to the London area 
bringing the total to 146. Their position is shown clearly on the map 
with information as to how they may be reached by bus, tram or tube. 
We may mention that Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne issue the 
same map together with a list of the churches and hours of service, a 
most useful addition, worth the higher price of 6d. 

The Catholic attitude towards Spiritualism which, for reasons based 
both on reason and revelation, pronounces that what is not merely natural 
or fraudulent is diabolical, is admirably stated in Modern Spiritualism 
(C.T.S.: 2d.), by A. J. Anderson. 

The Supernatural Life, by the Rev. O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R. 
(C.T.S.: 2d.), is one of that new type of doctrinal pamphlet which we 
recently desiderated, written with a view to the needs of the average 
mind uninformed by Catholic teaching—which class embraces many 
Catholics—and unacquainted with Catholic phraseology ; clear, orderly, 
and cogent. 

The occasion of the 75th Anniversary of the establishment at Nor- 
wood of the Convent of the Faithful Virgin (C.T.S.: 2d.), incorrectly 
called in the title its “Diamond Jubilee,” gives occasion for an inter- 
esting history of the work of the Congregation in England. Two of 
M. E. Francis’s bright little stories make a twopenny pamphlet called 
The Little Jew Girl. 

The Catholic Mind for February, March and April (Nos. 3 to 8 incl.: 
America Press: 5 cents each), contains a number of useful documents, 
amongst which we may mention 7he Sacramental System (Feb. 8th). 
Religious Statistics of the World (March 8th) and The Pope's Allocution 
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announcing his intention to create two American Cardinals (April 22nd). 

The tendency to “ mechanize” the soul which inspires some educa- 
tion theories is examined and found wanting in Father A. G. Schmidt's 
Intelligence Tests (America Press: 10 cents). Education is not mainly 
or primarily a question of developing the mind. 

Christian Charity and the Plight of Europe (Paulist Press), by Dr. 
J. A. Ryan, contains the reflections of a keen and detached observer 
on what might have been, what was and what should have been the spirit 
that dictated the Peace Settlement. But instead of Christian Charity 
being applied to heal the wounds of war, national egotisms under plea 
of justice continued to pursue national advantage without any regard 
for the common good of humanity. The Popes, Teachers appointed by 
God to guide mankind, in vain urged the proper course: even Catholics 
paid them no proper heed. It is well that these truths should be forcibly 
reiterated: for there still is time for repentance and amendment. 

One of America’s most noted priest-writers, who died last year, obtains 
what we must suppose a provisional memorial in a pamphlet called 
by his name, The Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D. (Paulist Press: 5 cents). 
It portrays a cultured, energetic, many-sided personality, many of whose 
works, notably the institution known as Catholic Boys’ Camps, live after 
him. 

Papini’s Prayer to Christ (America Press: 10 cents) was omitted as 
too Catholic (perhaps) from the American issue of his Zife of Christ. 
Reprinted from America, it reads as a cry of horror and disgust at the 
enormous folly and wickedness of the European war, and the conditions 
in every nation that led to it. It is disfigured by extravagance and 
coarseness, but remains a terrible indictment of the world that knows not 
God. 

Father J. J. Wynne, S.J., in Jesuit Martyrs in the United States and 
Canada, gives a brief account of the eight missionaries of the Society 
whose cause is now under consideration at Rome. 

The Catholic Instruction League Messenger for May has reached 
us (Vol. I., No. 5), published in Chicago at 10 cents. It seems to be 
the organ of a body formed to look after the spiritual training of those 
Catholic children in the States who for one reason or another are not 
being educated in Catholic schools, or are otherwise subjected to non- 
Catholic influences. An admirable work efficiently pursued. 

The first number of The Catholic Woman’s Outlook, a magazine to 
be published twice a year by the C.W.L., appeared in April and is full 
of interesting matter. We have always lamented the disappearance of 
a former magazine edited by the first President of the League—7%e 
Crucible: this seems destined to take its place. Amongst its contents 
are “Catholics and Secular Conferences” by Miss M. Fletcher, “Art 
in the Arena,” a study of the rebels against Christian tradition in Art, 
by Alice Robertson, and an anonymous essay on the important question, 
“The Status of the Lay Teacher in Catholic Secondary Schools for 
Girls.” 

Another proof of feminine enterprise is afforded by a sumptuously- 
produced volume called Centro de Estudios Religiosos para Sefioras 
y Sefioritas: su primer lustro, 1919—1923. It shows that the intellectual 
activities of the ladies of Buenos Aires are engaged upon subjects of the 
highest moment, as the essays herein printed testify, not in any per- 
functory fashion but with the object of having their knowledge tested 
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and rewarded by the grants of diplomas. 
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We read that H.E. Cardinal 


Gasquet addressed and was addressed by the “ Centro” during his recent 
visit to South America. The “Centro” is directed by Father Juan Coro- 
minas, S.J., who made his theological studies in this country. 
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LiprairRig UNIVERSITAIRE, Louvain. 
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Lonemans, London. 
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Beatrice Chase. Cheap Edition. 
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Sanps & Co., London. 

Little Children's Thoughts for Holy 
Communion. By a Sister of Notre 
Dame. Illustrated. Price, 2s. 6d.n. 
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